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OUR NEW FORMAT 


I got the September issue a couple of 
days ago, and congratulate you heartily on 
the “suntan.” Really, this format is excellent. 
It retains the old dignity, but with more 
zip. First class job. 

SEWARD HILTNER 

Professor of Pastoral Theology 
Federated Theological Faculty 
University of Chicago 


This is one reader who likes the “face- 
lifting” done on the journal, “suntan,” and 
all. Of course, the real test is the content, 
and I was happy to discover the same valu- 
able offerings underneath the “suntan.” 
Keep up the most excellent work. 


CHARLES CHEFFEY 
The Methodist Church 
El Dorado Springs, Missouri 


Your “face lifting” is terrific. I just re- 
ceived your September issue and was im- 
mediately amazed and pleased with the im- 
provement I discovered. Already an avid 
reader, I found even more joy in reading 
because of the more vivid and “live” format. 
I rejoice with you. 

Rev. Jack E. Van Liew 
Vaughn Community Church 
Vaughn, Washington 


Congratulations on the format of the 
“new” PastoraAL PsycHoLtocy! The maga- 
zine is excellent and a real help to the pastor 
and other “helping” professions. 
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In the light of numerous letters which 
have been received from overseas readers, 
might it not be possible at some time in 
the future to devote a special issue to in- 
ternational trends in pastoral psychology? 
The work in Great Britain alone might 
merit such an issue, as well as the trends in 
Germany, Holland, Austria, France and 
Switzerland, to mention only a few countries 
in which excellent work is being carried 
out. Perhaps ministers and other workers 
in the field would find such issues of real 
worth. 

Rev. M. Davin Ricés 
Church Welfare Bureau 
Los Angeles, California 


COUNSELING WITH CRIMINALS 


There are undoubtedly many young men 
in the initial stage of prison counseling and 
work with delinquents. Either for the lack 
of financial security, pressing pastoral ob- 
ligations, or the feeling of inadequate edu- 
cational preparation, they are prohibited 
from further training and study in this field. 

Perhaps you could provide for an article 
to be written on criminal psychology and 
counseling. Would you be willing to suggest 
books, periodicals, and pamphlets concerning 
this subject? 

Your excellent magazine has completely 
revolutionized my attitude and prompted 
exceedingly helpful suggestions for future 
training in pastoral counseling. Please ac- 
cept my personal gratitude for your splendid 
enlightening articles which are helpful to so 
many. 

Rev. BurcHarp B. Berry 
Helena Methodist Church 
Helena, Georgia 


Mr. Berry’s letter is typical of a number 
of letters which we have received from 
ministers asking for help in the area of 
crime and delinquency. We hope that the 
current issue on The Church and Juvenile 
Delinquency will provide at least a partial 
answer to these requests. After all—by and 
large—the juvenile delinquent is frequently 
only the precursor of what we know later 
as the adult criminal, and the same principles 
of understanding, treatment, and prevention 
apply to both. We will welcome our readers’ 
comments on the need for further materials 
on this important area —Ed. 
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By ANTON T. BOISEN, author of 
The Exploration of the Inner 
W orld. This striking analysis of the 
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representative county, presents a 
mental health survey of a mid- 
western village, a study of the evo- 
lution of the Methodist Church 
from its revivalist beginnings, ete. 
“The sociologist, psychologist, and 
psychiatrist will find much that is 
provocative in these pages. The pas- 
tor, chaplain and theologians have 
long since learned that beneath 
every Boisen theory there is a hard 
core of relevance to the most prac- 
tical aspects of their ministry.” 
From the Foreword by SEWARD 
HILTNER 
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OHN LENNART CEDARLEAF, our “Man of the Month” and 
guest editor of our special issue on The Church and Juvenile 
Delinquency, was born in Rockford, Illinois, August 5, 1915. He 
graduated from the North Park Theological Seminary, Chicago, IIli- 
nois, in 1944, and was ordained as minister in the Presbyterian 
Church. He did graduate work at Northwestern University ; at Gar- 
rett Biblical Institute, and at the Chicago Psychoanalytic Institute 
Child Care Program, where he received a certificate of “completion 
of studies.” 

After serving as parish minister Mr. Cedarleaf became associate 
chaplain of Wesley Memorial Hospital, Chicago; chaplain of Cook 
County Hospital in Chicago, and served as research associate of the 
Federal Council of Churches in association with Paul Ma'ves in the 
study of the needs of older people in relation to the church. During 
that period he was chaplain in a home for the aged, and associate 
minister oj a parish. In 1948 Mr. Cedarleaf became chaplain of the 
Illinois State Training School for Boys at St. Charles, and from 
1952-1954 served as director of clinical services for this institution. 
In 1954 Mr. Cedarleaf joined the California State Youth Authority, 
serving as chaplain of its Northern Reception 
Center and Clinic. 

The | \\ Mr. Cedarleaf’s clinical training was done at 
MA. Elgin State Hospital under Anton Boisen; at 

f th Wesley Memorial Hospital under Russell 

0 YY Dicks, and at Cook County Hospital under 


7 Frederick Kuether. On completion of his clin- 
ii () \ TH ical training he was appointed supervisor for 
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The Church and Juvenile Delinquency 


N THIS ISSUE of Pasrorat Psy- 

CcHOLOGY we highlight an import- 
ant problem in our society—juvenile 
delinquency. A good deal of attention 
is being paid to delinquency and delin- 
quents by many groups. Recently the 
“Saturday Evening Post” carried a 
series of articles based on the findings 
of a Senate subcommittee. With a qual- 
ified staff this subcommittee looked 
beneath the surface of the problem. In 
all likelihood their findings will result 
in constructive legislation on the na- 
tional level. 

Leaders in the field of institutional 
services for delinquents from govern- 
ment and private agencies have met 
under the auspices of the Children’s 
Bureau of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to set stand- 
ards for correctional institutions. These 
standards are designed to help this type 
of service orient itself in the direction 
of rehabilitation and therapy rather 
than strictly as a custodial and puni- 
tive service. In a western town a 
League of Women Voters studied this 
problem on the local level. As a re- 
sult of this study a grand jury investi- 
gation followed. It now appears that 
in this community service for delin- 
quents will be greatly improved. 


The church should be and is con- 
cerned with this problem. While the 
church needs to be involved in the sec- 
ular developments, it should also take 
a deeper look. This deeper look should 
see the delinquency problem in the 
light of Christian ethics, theology, and 
pastoral care. The delinquents and 
their behavior are of great concern to 
Christian ethics. Even though the 
Christian Church encourages and ap- 
proves some forms of reaction and re- 
bellion, delinquency does not fall with- 
in such a scope. The underlying moti- 
vation for the delinquents’ actions are 
seldom if ever basically Christian. De- 
linquents show little love in their rela- 
tionships. They show little respect for 
people or property. They are often un- 
kind. The Commandments are violated 
frequently and without inward aware- 
ness of, or concern for, these stand- 
ards. Truly delinquents come under the 
judgment of Christian ethics. 

Analysis of the existential situation 
of delinquents involves the Christian 
theologian. All delinquents, regardless 
of type, are involved in serious prob- 
lems of meaning. They have had a 
minimum of acceptance and under- 
standing. They feel, and are, separated 
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Delinquency as a crisis situation can be used to 
help people to examine the deeper meaning of 
their relationship with each other and to God. 


The Pastor and Parents of 
Delinquent Children 


HE PASTOR is called out of bed 
in the middle of the night by a fran- 
tic telephone call from the parents of a 
teen-age boy who has been staying out 
late at night with a gang of boys. Now 
he has been picked up by the police on 
a charge of car theft and stealing gaso- 
line from a filling station. The boys had 
been “joy riding” in stolen automobiles 
several nights a week for some time. 
The parents are beside themselves and 
want the pastor to come with them to 
get their boy out of trouble. How can 
the pastor help them face their situation 
realistically and in a way that will be 
helpful to the boy? 

The pastor receives a telephone call 
from the principal of the nearby ele- 
mentary school. Johnny Jones has been 
caught several times stealing lunch 
money from the other children and 
going through his teacher’s purse. The 
Jones are members of the church and 
the principal wants the pastor to talk 
with them about their boy. How can the 
pastor approach the parents when he 
knows they are not aware of the prob- 
lem at school ? 

A fifteen-year-old girl in the church 
youth group asks to talk to the pastor 
after the Sunday evening meeting. 
With great difficulty and in tears she 
expresses the fear that she is pregnant. 
She is terrified about what her parents 


CHARLES V. GERKIN 


Chaplain, Boys Industrial School, 
Topeka, Kansas 


will do when they find out, and in des- 
peration has come to the pastor asking 
if he will talk with them. How can the 
pastor help them to deal creatively with 
so tragic a situation ? 

Or consider an even more difficult 
situation. The Browns are not members 
of any church though thev live within a 
few blocks of Pastor Smith’s church. 
It is common talk in the neighborhood 
that the Browns are having marital dif- 
ficulties. Their children roam the street 
in front of the church at all hours of the 
day and night. The oldest boy has been 
in court several times for breaking into 
stores and shops in the community. The 
other children have been seen shoplift- 
ing in the dime stores. Though they are 
not members of his church, Pastor 
Smith is concerned particularly about 
the children. But how can he tackle the 
situation? The Browns are not asking 
the church for help—yet it is obvious 
they need it. What can be done? 

Situations such as these could be 
duplicated many times in the routine 
pastoral contacts of ministers of any 
denomination. Particularly if the pas- 
tor’s attitude is warm and_ helpful 
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parents may turn to him when trouble 
comes to the family. But the task of 
relating the Christian faith to the con- 
crete problems presented by delinquen- 
cy is not always an easy one. The urge 
to moralize about modern youth or neg- 
lectful or overly rigid parents is temypt- 
ing, but parents of children who have 
become involved in anti-social acts are 
not usually interested in moralizing. 
They need help in dealing with a child 
they don’t understand and the pastor is 
often called upon to give that help. The 
wise pastor will feel the need of knowl- 
edge of the dynamics that go into de- 
linquent behavior and how parent-child 
relationships can become disturbed so 
as to push the child into this behavior. 
Otherwise he may be in the position of 
offering counsel on how to deal with 
the behavioral symptom without under- 
standing the underlying problem that 
prompts the unacceptable behavior. 


LTHOUGH it is dangerous to 

generalize about so complex a prob- 
lem as the relationship of parental atti- 
tudes to delinquent behavior, it might 
perhaps be helpful to point up in broad 
terms some of the common attitudes of 
parents that seem to characterize the 
home that produces a delinquent child. 
Not all of these observations about such 
parents will apply in every case, but on 
the whole they are typical. 

Much of the literature about delin- 
quency refers to these children as re- 
jected children. From observation of 
children coming into the industrial 
school this would seem to be the most 
common feeling with which the young- 
sters are struggling. They seem to feel 
that their parents don’t want them, don’t 
really care for them as people, and have 
little understanding of their needs. 
Often there has been a severe disturb- 
ance in the very early relationship be- 
tween the child and the mother that has 


planted the seeds for this sense of re- 
jection. With severe delinquents this 
rejection is often overt and open. At . 
other times it is more subtle and dis- 
guised, as with the parent who considers 
sending the troublesome son to military 
school “for his own good.” Subtle or 
direct, the child reacts by anti-social 
behavior that ‘‘acts out” his angry feel- 
ings about the parents’ rejection. 

Eddie and Jess demonstrated these 
feelings of rejection dramatically one 
day in a group discussion. The boys 
were sharing their thoughts about vari- 
ous women on the industrial school staff. 
Eddie complained that the social worker 
reminded him too much of his own 
mother. He went on to describe how he 
could never talk with his mother because, 
“she'd never listen and always hit me 
up by the side of the head if I said too 
much.” Jess agreed that he never talked 
to his mother unless he “had business” 
with her. Then he talked his business 
and “got out of there.” Feelings like 
this about parents are common witk 
delinquents. 

Another parental attitude that seems 
to play a dynamic role in delinquent be- 
havior is that of the rigid, authoritarian, 
yet inconsistent parent. Most children 
need and want some structure and con- 
trol in their environment and look for 
the parents to set these limits for them. 
Without them they become anxious and 
fearful, unable to control their impulses. 
The structure must be flexible and ad- 
ministered by a kindly authority, how- 
ever, or the child will experience it as 
punitive and harsh. Many delinquent 
children are rebels against rigid, severe 
authority. Butch illustrates this kind of 
parent-child problem well. His father 
was a moderately successful business 
man who was a leading layman in state 
affairs of his denomination. His stand- 
ards of conduct were high and rigidly 
held. He wanted his son to be a model of 
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conduct and usually punished him 
severely when he got out of hand. This 
attitude was not always kindly or con- 
sistent, however. Often the father be- 
came exasperated and shouted at the 
boy to “go ahead and be a young hood- 
lum if you want to. I don’t know what 
to do with you.” Butch did just that, 
and in the industrial school demon- 
strated severe problems with anyone 
in authority over him. He seemed to 
see all adults as arbitrary, condemning, 
and unloving. 


T THE other extreme are the 
parents who over-protect their 
children and never help them to grow 
up into mature, responsible people. 
Marked immaturity is a common 
characteristic of the adolescent who lies, 
steals, and causes trouble in the school 
classroom. There does not seem to be 
a marked difference between the native 
endowment of delinquents and that of 
normal children, but most serious de- 
linquents are severely retarded educa- 
tionally and emotionally. Teenage de- 
linquents, in fact, often operate on the 
emotional level of six-to-nine-year-old 
children. This seems to root in parental 
attitudes that did not help the child to 
grow up. Thus their inner controls are 
weak, their needs to be taken care of 
great, and their ability to “give” to a 
relationship with another tremendously 
impaired. 

While delinquency is usually sympto- 
matic of psychological and emotional 
problems, it is often also a reflection of 
the social environment. Many children 
who get into trouble are simply reflect- 
ing the value system which they have 
learned in their homes, their neighbor- 
hood, or their community. Such was the 
case with Larry whose parents came to 
the institution to visit him in a Cadillac. 
The father was sales manager for a 
large company. Money and what it 
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could buy were the most important 
things in life for him. He would do any- 
thing to make a sale whether it was 
honest or not. Having grown up in this 
value system Larry too did not have a 
very high regard for honesty or his re- 
sponsibility to his fellows. He stole 
when he needed money, cheated on ex- 
aminations at school, and generally dis- 
regarded most of the rules of society. He 
had an uncanny ability to size up social 
situations and maneuver people to his 
own ends and did so without any ap- 
parent feeling. He could not understand 
why society did not,“leave him alone.” 
The prognosis for future adjustment 
was guarded ; the basis for his difficulty 
lay in faulty values learned from his 
parents. 

These then are a few of the possible 
pathological trends in the parent-child 
relationship which will need to be eval- 
uated by the minister who seeks to give 
pastoral care to parents of delinquents. 
We shall turn now to some of the spe- 
cial guideposts which seem important 
for the pastor in this kind of situation. 
They are not definitive, but merely point 
up some of the unique problems which 
may occur. 

In the first place the pastoral prob- 
lem in a delinquency situation usually 
presents itself in a unique fashion. Rare- 
ly is the pastor called in until the situ- 
ation has become acute. The child has 
been arrested. The principal of the 
school has expelled the son for his con- 
duct. The daughter is pregnant. Often 
the parents have reached the end of 
their rope and want somebody to “take 
over” for them. Feelings run high. A 
real crisis is at hand. 

This crisis nature of the counseling 
situation makes for some _ unique 
“handles” for the pastor as well as a 
number of dangerous pitfalls. Like other 
crisis situations such as illness or death 
in the family, the time when the child 
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is in trouble can be used to help people 
to examine the deeper meanings of their 
relationship with each other and to God. 
The pitfall here, of course, is the temp- 
tation on the part of the pastor to be 
judgmental and evaluative rather than 
understanding and accepting. He sees 
some of the mistakes the parents have 
made and the faulty relationships that 
have developed. In the heat of the crisis 
the urge to share one’s own interpreta- 
tion of the problem is strongly felt. But 
to do this is to miss one of the important 
aspects of the pastoral opportunity. It is 
to miss helping parents to verbalize and 
understand their feelings about what 
has happened. When trouble comes into 
the lives of people all kinds of feelings 
of anxiety, guilt, hostility, and fear are 
aroused. These first must come out 
where they can be seen and felt for 
what they are if something creative is 
to be made of the situation. Most 
parents want to do the right thing for 
the child, but unless these confused feel- 
ings are dealt with they can interfere 
with the parents’ conscious purpose. 
When unconscious feelings of rejection 
of the child or hostility toward him are 
strong, this aspect of the counseling 
problem becomes all the more acute. 


NOTHER pitfall for the minister 
grows out of the fact that the 
minister is often called in at a point 
where the parents have reached the end 
of their rope and want somebody to 
“take over” for them. Sometimes this 
wish is expressed in a request for the 
pastor to “talk to” the child. Or again, 
the parents may frantically insist that 
the pastor tell them what to do. These 
are usually traps to be avoided. Such a 
request may be flattering to the pastor’s 
ego, but he is being more helpful when 
he exerts some kindly authority in-the 
direction of helping his parishioners to 
deal with the situation responsibly 
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themselves. I well remember one pastor 
who became so concerned about work- . 
ing out the problem for the parents 
that he drew up the list of charges 
against the child in the juvenile court. 
His reward was to have the upholstery 
in his car badly burned by his angry 
young parishioner ! 

This pastor’s experience also points 
up another stumbling block to a genu- 
inely helpful pastoral relationship in a 
delinquency situation. The pastor could 
see no solution save that in the direction 
of punishment or forcing the child to 
conform. Often when the delinquent act 
has been particularly shocking to the 
sensibilities of the parents, the act seems 
so inexcusable that the child is forgotten 
in the need to see that “something is 
done.” This needs to be worked through 
with parents so that they can genuinely 
seek help for their child. 

Along with this kind of problem 
comes that of looking for a sort of 
scapegoat on which the parents can tack 
the blame for what has happened. A 
lot has been written about the possible 
effect of comic books, movies, television 
programs, etc., on children. Schools and 
bad companions have also received their 
share of blame. Parents are apt to cast 
about for some factors like these in 
order to externalize the problem and 
avoid facing the real tensions involv- 
ing family relationships. One of the 
pastor’s goals should be tactfully and 
gently to direct the attention of parents 
toward the more central causes of the 
problem. Sometimes it is helpful in 
doing this to suggest that parents take 
stock of the everyday happenings in 
their home. What are the areas of dis- 
agreement and how are they handled? 
What about allowances and the use of 
the family car? Is the child allowed to 
express his opinion about family deci- 
sions freely? Are his opinions con- 
sidered? Directing parents’ attention to 
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these facets of intimate family relation- 
ships will help them not only to uncover 
the real sources of tension, but also to 
deal with their own mixed up feelings 
about the child in the home. 

Many parents will be greatly sur- 
prised and hurt by what their children 
have done. The shock of having one’s 
own child commit an anti-social act in 
the community where one’s friends wiil 
become aware of it can be devastating. 
Parents may feel that this means their 
child no longer loves them because they 
sense the angry feelings the child has 
expressed in the act. Some reassurance 
that the angry child can possibly also 
be the dependent child who wants love 
and affection may be called for. 

Parents will also need help in facing 
the community stigma. Particularly in 
smaller communities a series of delin- 
quent acts can cause a family to be com- 
pletely isolated from the rest of the 
community. I have known numerous 
cases of parents who felt it necessary 
to move to a different town because of 
this stigma. Here, of course, is where 
the pastor may be able to use the Chris- 
tian fellowship of the church to enfold 
the family in trouble. 


MPLICIT in the foregoing sugges- 

tions is an idea that pastoral care in 
delinquency situations differs somewhat 
from pastoral care in other crisis situa- 
tions. We have implied a certain active 
direction of the counseling process on 
the part of the pastor toward certain 
goals. This may seem inconsistent with 
principles of pastoral care which sug- 
gests listening, reflecting, and letting 
the person set the pace of the counsel- 
ing process. This seeming inconsistency 


is, however, more apparent than real. 


The wise pastor will still reflect feelings 
and avoid giving too much direct advice 
so that the problem becomes his and 
not his parishioners’. But our experi- 
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ence has been that this kind of pastoral 
problem requires much active direction 
on the part of the pastor in terms of 
pointing directions and gently but firm- 
ly confronting parents with the meaning 
of their relationships with their children. 
To do otherwise is to avoid the real 
issues and become involved in a con- 
fused process of rationalization and ex- 
cuse making. 

A word should be said about an as- 
pect of pastoral care of parents of de- 
linquent children that does not neces- 
sarily involve counseling. As has been 
stated, many delinquent problems stem 
from adherence to faulty value systems 
in the home or the community, or fail- 
ure of the child to incorporate Christian 
values into his own life. This is a root 
cause of delinquency that challenges the 
total ministry of the church. Many of 
the families from which serious delin- 
quents come are truly “lost” families 
without meaningful ties either with the 
church or other community institutions 
that bring people into supportive rela- 
tionships with each other. They are 
families who seem caught up in a strug- 
gle of maintaining physical existence 
without any understanding of or loyalty 
to spiritual values. Even some so-called 
better families that produce delinquent 
children seem to be products of a ma- 
terialistic culture in which spiritual and 
human values have never been made 
meaningful to the children. The pastor 
will need to marshal all the forces of 
the Christian community to work with 
such families. This is a problem of 
evangelism as well as pastoral care. 

But what of the parents like the 
Browns who need help but don’t want 
it, or at least are not able to ask for it? 
How can the pastor approach this kind 
of family ? Many parents of delinquents 
are like this and often the pastor feels 
helpless with no apparent avenues of 
approach. For this problem there is no 
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simple answer. One can only look for 
some evidence of a felt need and begin 
there, expecting to be rebuffed many 
times and recognizing the possibility if 
not probability of failure. The best ap- 
proach is perhaps again through the 
total program of the church and the 
Christian fellowship that can reach out 
and draw in such a family so that they 
can seek help. 

In this article we have suggested 
some ways in which parental attitudes 
and faulty parent-child relationships 
contribute to delinquent behavior. We 
have further suggested some of the 
unique opportunities and pitfalls in- 


volved in pastoral care of parents in the 
crisis brought about by anti-social be- 
havior on the part of children and - 
adolescents. These suggestions should 
not be taken as final answers. Much re- 
search still needs to be done in the whole 
area of treatment of delinquents, as 
well as the more specific task of the 
pastor in working with families of de- 
linquents. As with all phases of pastoral 
care it would seem that the most fruit- 
ful achievement will lie in the direction 
of offering forgiveness and understand- 
ing coupled with encouragement to face 
real issues honestly and courageously. 


THE EFFECT OF PERSONALITY 


you should individually achieve calmness and harmony in your own person, 
you may depend upon it that a wave of imitation will spread from you as 
surely as the circles spread outward when a stone is dropped into a lake.— 


WILLIAM JAMES 
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Behind the delinquency is a person—a hurt and 
miserable child—twisted by violence, stunted by 


hate and blinded by fear—but nevertheless a 


child. 


We Call Them Delinquents 


N THE DRAB, scrubbed room, 

ironically known as a living room, 
a young boy sat sullenly apart from 
the group. Crouched on a stiff chair he 
looked like a crumpled puppet propped 
there by a careless child until one 
looked carefully at his pale, unmoving 
face. It was a mask of desolation, a 
face on which despair and hate and fear 
had already set their seal of blank 
rigidity. His eyes stared back at you 
with the bleak and certain knowledge 
that you like all adults were a feared 
and hated enemy, an enemy so danger- 
ous that even his hate and his fear 
must be veiled from you. Only in the 
blankness of a death mask was there 
any degree of safety for him, any hope 
of self-preservation. You smiled at him 
knowing as you did so that it was 
meaningless, and your smile broke into 
nothing against that stony immobility. 

He was a juvenile delinquent, newly 
committed to a correctional institution, 
and this was the recreation period. As 
a visitor you dutifully watched the ac- 
tivities of the children but as a human 
being your eye came back always to 
the masks, searching for some hint of 
what they concealed, poignantly aware 
of the human tragedy which had made 
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that concealment necessary. You re- 
membered that once, not so very long 
ago, each one of those masks had been 
born into the world with the capacity 
for laughter, for honest, natural human 
responses, for growth and creative de- 
velopment; and before your eyes the 
crime of wasted human talents, of the 
denial of warmth and color and pro- 
ductive life took shape and form. 
Some people still say in one way or 
another that some children are born 
good and some are born bad. Most 
people deny that in words, but their 
actions expose a strange compromise 
with their denial. In action they say 
these children we call delinquents have 
from whatever cause become bad ; they 
are now different and set apart from 
other children; and only by punish- 
ment can we make them good again. If 
punishment does not succeed, there is 
no recourse but to go on punishing 
and isolating and paying the inevitable 
bill which mounts higher and higher in 
price. We have forgotten that these 
are children, that behind the delin- 
quency is a person, that behind the 
mask is a hurt and miserable child— 
twisted by violence, stunted by hate 
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and blinded by fear, true—but never- 
theless a child. We fear these children 
because unlike some other sick children 
they turn their hate and violence out- 
ward and damage others as well as 
themselves. 

Our concern arises in the first place 
not because they have been hurt and 
denied the chance for normal human 
growth nor because inevitably they 
further damage themselves but because 
they hurt and menace us. When they 
attack us, steal from us, threaten our 
safety and our possessions, we respond 
only to what they do, not to what they 
are nor why they do it. Even when 
we try to understand, try to help them, 
we so often fail and grow disillusioned 
because they do not listen to our ad- 
monitions, do not heed our advice, 
seem so indifferent to our standards. 
In easy discouragement we say that 
compulsion and punishment are after 
all the only way; and sometimes we 
speak bitterly of the folly of “coddling” 
children like this. 


ARELY do we, the adults, look 
first to ourselves and our own at- 
titudes. We do not note that our con- 
cern is not for the child but for his 
behavior. We ask of him conformity, 
to be “good,” but we do not inquire 
into his unhappiness. We set up rules 
and demand that he obey them, but 
we do not observe what insistent de- 
mands spring from his own needs nor 
do we see any need to take account of 
them. We frown upon his anger and 
his violence and tell him to put them 
aside as if they were worn-out toys to 
be lightly discarded. That hate and 
anger do not simply evaporate is a fact 
we disregard ; that in his past the child 
has had real reason for the violence of 
his emotions we ignore. 
So often we ask in effect that he give 
up his delinquent behavior because it 


disturbs us, is unacceptable to us, but 
so seldom do we ask what we owe him, 
do we inquire how he has been cheated: 
and attacked, what we can now give 
him. In fact most of the time we seem 
to proceed on the incredibly naive 
premise that a delinquent child is sim- 
ply “bad” because he wants to be, be- 
cause he enjoys being that way, and 
all we have to do is persuade or com- 
pel him to be “good.” When he refuses 
to do so, we expect that by punishment 
we can make him see that being “‘bad” 
is really more painful in the final analy- 
sis than being “good.” Perhaps after 
all we are guilty chiefly of an abysmal 
lack of imagination, of a tremendous 
blindness which sees only the effect of 
the delinquent’s behavior upon our- 
selves and so rarely what it is really 
telling us of a child’s unhappiness, re- 
volt, and confusion. 

What happens that transforms a 
sentient human being, that dynamic 
bundle of creative potentialities, into 
an attacker and a fortress, into the 
immobile puppet on a chair in a few 
short years? Take Bill. He was born 
into a slum family; unwanted because 
he was yet another mouth to feed, 
another body to care for, another voice 
to make demands upon a mother al- 
ready overburdened with unremitting 
insatiable demands. His home was a 
tenement where the family of seven 
shared three rooms with the rats who 
made frequent visits and the insect life 
that could not be dislodged from the 
crumbling old building. There was 
neither space nor air, and the room 
where Bill slept opened only on an air 
shaft. Bill’s father worked hard, but 
without education or special skills, he 
earned barely enough to keep his grow- 
ing family fed and sheltered. 


Periodically under the weight of 
drudgery and worry he would get roar- 
ing drunk and explode his growing 
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anger by beating up any of his family 
within reach. When he was sober, he 
was often sullen and morose ; and fre- 
quently he struck the children as if he 
could in this fashion somehow redress 
the balance of his life. Bill hated and 
feared his father; understanding little 
of his father’s frustrations and _ bitter- 
ness he knew clearly, however, that he 
was an unwanted responsibility to his 
father and a scapegoat for his anger. 
Bill learned early the power and tre- 
mendous advantages of size, but size to 
him meant only the opportunity to hurt 
and exploit. Of size and power that 
protected he had no experience. Bill’s 
mother plodded through the days as if 
she were long since done with the busi- 
ness of feeling anything more than ir- 
ritation and a chronic dull despair. She 
neglected the children much of the 
time and what little attention she de- 
voted to Bill was withdrawn when a 
new baby came along to claim the 
dregs of her wavering affection. 


ILL learned early to look out for 
himself. With all the passionate 
egotism of any young child be fought 
for what he wanted; but carefully 
locked inside himself was the convic- 
tion that he was of no value as a per- 
son, that he had nothing of any account 
to offer, that he had no place of his 
own in the world. His experiences at 
school, in the neighborhood, and on the 
streets only confirmed that verdict, and 
he fought against it in the only way he 
could—by making trouble, by attack- 
ing others. He trusted no one, and it 
is dubious that the possibility of such 
a feeling ever entered his mind al- 
though unrecognized by himself he 
suffered constantly from the need and 
longing to do so. He hated and feared 
anyone bigger or stronger than himself 
because they were certain danger to 
his own survival, and very naturally 
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the law and all its representatives were 
to him as a second father. They stood 
in the way of what he wanted and 
they waited only to punish and destroy 
him. 

The only law Bill acknowledged 
was the pressing demand of his own 
desires, and like the very small child 
these desires were direct, primitive, 
and urgent taking no account of obliga- 
tions to others and hampered in their 
fulfillment only by outside forces. 
Where would Bill have learned about 
obligations to others, respect for law, 
the satisfaction of being an established 
and sharing member of an orderly so- 
ciety? No one had acknowledged any 
obligations to him; no one had re- 
spected him as an individual; no one 
had shared in happiness and generosi- 
ty with him. And so Bill was one 
against the world, finding only a tran- 
sient and superficial place in the sun 
with others like himself and knowing 
deep in his heart that the world was 
too big, too powerful for him and for 
those others he called his friends. He 
covered that knowledge with bravado, 
with defiance, with a mask of indiffer- 
ence and would have died before he 
admitted its truth. 


Bill is one kind of delinquent—there 
are many. There is Jane who stole only 
to distribute her spoils to the other 
more fortunate children around her. 
Even in the face of indisputable proof 
she always denied she had taken any- 
thing. Jane had spent her short life in 
six foster homes, and each had asked 
her to leave because she did not fit into 
the pattern of behavior they approved. 
She had not seen her mother in 5 
years, and she had never known her 
father. She was secretly ashamed and 
frightened of what she did, but she 
could never explain why she did it and 
indeed she did not know herself. In- 
stead she denied everything in the fu- 
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tile hope that by this means it would 
cease to exist and for the rest with- 
drew more and more into herself like 
a frightened small animal into a bur- 
row. 


For all delinquents the behavior is 
much the same—they steal, fight, tru- 
ant, run away from home, and in one 
way or another defy authority—but 
the persons behind the behavior and 
the reasons for it are different. One 
thing they all share in common—their 
distrust of adults who are bigger and 
stronger than they and the hurt they 
have received from those adults who 
should have protected and loved them. 
These children have learned in a hard 
and bitter school that weakness is an 
invitation to destruction, that confi- 
dence in a grownup is a passport to 
betrayal, and that the primary law of 
life is that might makes right. 


OR THOSE who in whatever ca- 

pacity seek to help these children, 
the great question is how to open the 
door of this warped, self-maintained 
prison and help them look out at a 
world that contains friends and laugh- 
ter as well as enemies and hate. We 
know that this means an internal as 
well as an external change. The at- 
tempt to make people be good has al- 
ways failed; the only possibility for 
change is to help them want to be 
good. Up to the present we have for 
the most part sought to impose by 
coercion those standards of behavior 
which society has learned from long 
experience are necessary to an orderly 
existence. Correctional institutions 
have attempted to suppress the child’s 
violence and antisocial behavior, some- 
-times as kindly as possible, sometimes 
brutally meeting violence with 
lence. 


vio- 


Without regard for the individual 
child’s feelings or his ability to con- 
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form to these standards our efforts to 
“reform” him have often made de- 
mands that he could not possibly meet 
and we then have punished him for a 
failure that was from the beginning 
inevitable. All too often in fact we have 
asked of him a degree of suppression 
and conformity that no child could 
hope to meet successfully without dam- 
age to his own personality and that 
must become for any child abnormal. 
The result for the delinquent child is 
a reinforcement of the same old lesson 
—adults wish to punish not to help, to 
destroy not to build, to exploit not to 
protect. Even when the method is 
kindly the objective, because it is de- 
lusory, remains unjust. 


The child may submit helplessly to 
superior strength, may for a time give 
the appearance of “goodness,” but he 
has merely gone underground usually 
to await more favorable opportunity. 
He learns quickly that it is not about 
him as a person and his happiness that 
we are concerned, but about his be- 
havior and its effect on us, which is to 
say about ourselves. And thus we re- 
peat the old lesson—‘‘we do not care 
about you and what happens to you so 
long as you do not endanger us. If you 
do, we will stop you by force.” Amaz- 
ing that we should ever have expected 
that this could rehabilitate, could alter 
rebellion into co-operation. 


What then can we do to help these 
bitter children who do menace us both 
as children and soon as adults? First 
we can care enough about them as peo- 
ple, as human beings of value to us and 
to our society, to try to reach them 
and help them before they are involved 
in serious trouble. Their problems and 
unhappiness are visible in school, in 
the community, in any place where 
there are eyes to see. Often they have 
already come to the attention of au- 
thority in minor ways, have sometimes 
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come to the court, and they have been 
warned of coming punishment if they 
do not change their ways, and then 
they have been returned to their same 
old problems and unhappiness. 

In few if any communities, does 
there exist anything like even mini- 
mum facilities for helping children in 
this still preventive stage. The few 
clinics and youth agencies are over- 
crowded and often can offer only a 
fraction of the time, attention, and 
treatment needed to make more than 
a superficial dent in the problem. Even 
where such time and service is avail- 
able, these agencies are largely de- 
pendent upon the wish of the child and 
his family to seek help. Nor can it be 
overlooked that to many disturbed 
children the offer of such help, in the 
beginning at least, wears the guise of 
a new trick by officialdom, a new and 
more subtle way of persuading the 
child to betray himself so that he may 
more easily be destroyed. He looks for 
the catch beneath soft words and is 
frankly skeptical of any adult who says 
he wishes to help him. 


S ONE girl in such a setting put 
it, “What are you people getting 
out of this? Just what is your angle?” 
To convince such a child that there is 
no hidden “angle” takes time—often 
a good deal of time, patience, and most 
vital of all the opportunity to test and 
experience for himself over and over 
again the fact that this particular adult 
is honest, slways means exactly what 
he says, and never betrays or lets him 
down. And in many cases this must 
be done without the co-operation and 
support of the child’s family who often 
regard the whole business as an in- 
direct attack upon themselves. 
In all honesty it must be added that 
a number of the private agencies whose 
services should be available to these 
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troubled children have been and are 
fearful of sharing in the responsibility 
for their care. Aware of the very real 
problems inherent in trying to help 
our delinquents they have too often 
evaded the whole issue and adopted a 
“leave it to the courts” attitude. This 
has been particularly true in those sit- 
uations where the suspicion of the 
child and often his parents necessitates 
an active, seeking-out policy on the 
part of the agency if any real contact 
is to be made and any possible relation- 
ship established. In other words, if 
the child is to learn that there is such 
a thing as adult interest in him for his 
own sake the worker must take the 
initiative and prove that interest in 
action which can be bold, imaginative, 
and as flexible as the situation requires. 


When a child has been brought into 
court for an initial offense and placed 
on probation, there is still the chance 
of preventive work. The probation of- 
ficer, who has both the advantages and 
disadvantages of a representative of 
court authority, may be able to use 
that authority to great advantage if 
he can prove to the child that it exists 
to protect not to punish. And again 
his primary job must be giving the 
child the opportunity of trusting him. 
And again this takes time—much time, 
patience, skill, and great integrity. 


To the overworked, underpaid pro- 
bation officer, who is the rule rather 
than the exception, this degree of at- 
tention for any single child is a wild- 
eyed dream lost from sight in the clam- 
oring demands of an endless stream of 
cases. Bill becomes a case not a person 
and Jane a problem not a human being. 
So the opportunity for change is lost, 
and another embittered boy or girl 
goes his way to make trouble for him- 
self and for others. No clearer proof 
of the public’s basic indifference to its 
troubled, unhappy, rebellious young 
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can be found than in this bow to a 
method of help which is then denied 
reality by its deprivation of the tools 
which would make it possible. 


UR FIRST and greatest need is 

to find and know our unhappy 
children early before they have been 
so damaged that irreparable harm has 
been done. This is a search for which 
the total community must be respon- 
sible—day centers, schools, 
churches, courts, social agencies. And 
that search will never be conceded its 
true urgency until we face the tragic 
truth that just as a child can be irre- 
parably starved physically so can he be 
stunted and warped beyond the hope 
of recovery in his emotional growth. 


If we are to make any genuine at- 
tack upon that greatest of all crimes— 
the waste of human happiness and with 
it the loss of its great gifts to the world 
—we have to start not when we are 
menaced but when the child himself is 
hurt. And secondly, when we find that 
child we need available the best facili- 
ties for his help that the limit of our 
knowledge can provide. We know so 
pathetically little, but sadder is the fact 
that we do not use what we do know. 


We know now that a percentage of 
our delinquent children cannot be 
helped even by the best of community 
services so long as they remain in their 
current environment and in homes 
deeply damaging to them. At present 
we have little choice but to put them 
in large, so-called correctional institu- 
tions. With the best will in the world 
—and that will is not always present 
—these institutions cannot hope to 
know the individual child and his in- 
dividual needs. Their only recourse is 
to establish a program, formulate 
standards of behavior, evolve a series 
of activities, and then either kindly 
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or otherwise seek to compel the child 
to conform to them. 

What is left out is the one thing. 
most important to and most needed by 
the child—understanding of him as a 
separate and individual personality and 
to be known and loved by some one 
person. At its root this is the great 
longing of every child, to be important 
to someone, to have his specific needs 
and wishes respected as worthy of 
concern, to know that in a world of 
the big and powerful he has a place of 
his own, that his own precious indivi- 
duality is held inviolate. The delin- 
quent child has by and large learned 
only the reverse of this. He has been 
educated to hate and fear. If he is to 
want to be “good” in our sense, we 
must give him the experience of being 
important to us, being wanted by us. 


N OTHER words, we have to re- 

educate. Instead of asking him to 
conform to the alien and impersonal 
demands of a large intitution we need 
to create the small and flexible settings 
which can conform first to his needs 
and which will, make only those re- 
quirements he is able to meet. He can 
be protected from himself and the com- 
munity can be protected, but he can 
also be given a chance to learn that 
there are such things as friendship, 
understanding, and respect for himself 
and others. In fact, the key to much 
of our failure in helping our angry 
children lies in the fact that we have 
demanded that they obey our demands, 
meet our needs while we deny their 
demands and ignore their needs. 

And finally, we need to stop seeing 
delinquents and start seeing children. 
Now we classify our children by the 
trouble they cause us. We will only 
begin to achieve real success when we 
become concerned with the unhappi- 
ness of any child and when we no 
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longer isolate into one separate group 
those boys and girls who have express- 
ed their inner trouble by hitting at the 
world. Now we stigmatize them, dig a 
gulf between them and the secure and 
law-abiding, create a hurdle over which 
they must climb to reach the distant 
rewards we dangle before their eyes. 

“What does a juvenile delinquent 
look like?” asked one man who knew 
them only through the newspapers. 
Naive the question is, yet not so 
strange. What does a label look like? 
Like Mary who ran around with any 
man who would buy her a cheap gift 
because her mother had deserted her 
and no one else had ever wanted her, 
or like Bill who stole and fought be- 
cause his father hated him and _ his 
mother had never cared? 


This is the concern and the respon- 
sibility of the total community, not a 
select burden for any designated sec- 
tion of it. We may allocate labels—this 
one to the right and that one to the 
left—but the misery and bitterness of a 
Bill and a Mary belong to all of us. 
And to all of us belongs the decision 
—help for a child or punishment for 
a delinquent. 


It takes money and time and thought 
and work and love and patience and 
that special creative something which 
looks through the eyes of the child as 
well as the eyes of the grownup to help 
our troubled children. Is it worth it to 
us? Or is the boy with a mask for a 
face right after all—we just don’t care 
enough? 


IT WAS EVER THUS 


HE world is going to the dogs. Children no longer respect and obey their 

parents. People do not respect the churches, respect their God; they do not 
attend church. They do not carry out their civic responsibilities; the laws are 
flouted. The young are idle and lazy.—Translation from a cuneiform script esti- 
mated by archeologists to be six thousand years old. 


LOVE 


“TSaRe must be brotherly love, a wholeness of humanity. But there must 
also be pure, separate individuality, separate and proud as a lion or a hawk. 


There must be both. In the duality lies fulfillment. Man must act in concert 
with man, creatively and happily. This is greatest happiness. But man must 
also act separately and distinctly, apart from every other man, single and self- 
responsible and proud with unquenchable pride, moving for himself without 
reference to his neighbor. These two movements are opposite, yet they do not 
negate each other. We have understanding. And if we understand, then we bal- 
ance perfectly between the two motions, we are single, isolated individuals, we 
aie a great concordant humanity, both, and then the rose of perfection tran- 
scends us, the rose of the world which has never yet blossomed, but which will 
blossom from us when we begin to understand both sides and live in both direc- 
tions, freely and without fear, following the inmost desires of our body and 
spirit, which arrive to us out of the unknown... . Lastly, there is the love of 
God; we become whole with God. . . . the Holy Spirit, the unknowable, is 
single and perfect for us—‘Love,” D. H. LAwreNcE 
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To understand and rehabilitate the delinquent, 
one must be concerned with the underlying issues, 
and not merely the symptom. 


Delinquency Is a Symptom 


VERYONE seems to be concerned 
about juvenile delinquency. Nu- 
merous community groups are talking 
and planning prevention; police de- 
partments and correctional agencies 
are busy with the task of apprehend- 
ing, controlling, and punishing the al- 
ready delinquent ; researchers are delv- 
ing into the more involved problems of 
understanding the delinquent. Some 
groups propose and carry out the 
woodshed philosophy; some advocate 
punishment of the parents; camps and 
recreational facilities are multiplying. 
This article also tackles the problem 
of the delinquent. It is written to pre- 
sent a point of view on understanding 
and rehabilitating the delinquent. In it 
we will attempt to demonstrate that 
delinquency is primarily a symptom 
of faulty personality and character de- 
velopment in a child, and that these 
distortions in character occur because 
of disturbances or deficiencies in the 
early meaningful interpersonal rela- 
tionships. Thus, to understand and re- 
habilitate the delinquent, one must be 
concerned with the underlying issues 
and not merely the symptom. 
Symptomatic treatment of delin- 
quents has never been effective, for 
the simple reason that the delinquent 
cannot consciously control his actions. 
To deal with delinquents only on the 
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symptom level makes as much sense 
as saying to the hypertensive person: 
“Come now, reduce your blood pres- 
sure, it is not good for you to have it 
so high; bring it down.” All too often 
this approach results in an increase in, 
rather than decrease of blood pressure. 

Slowly, individuals, groups, and 
agencies concerned with delinquents 
are becoming aware of the necessity to 
deal with the underlying disorder in- 
stead of being concerned only with 
the delinquent action. Several State 
and private agencies, which handle de- 
linquents, are now beginning to base 
their rehabilitation programs on diag- 
nostic understanding. They are seeing 
these children as deeply disturbed and 
not merely consciously ornery, cussed, 
or bad. 

At the Illinois State Training 
School, where the writer was a mem- 
ber of the clinical team (chaplain) 
from 1948-1954, delinquency was con- 
sidered symptomatic of deeper prob- 
lems. As a result, all children commit- 
ted were given thorough diagnostic 
evaluations from the point of view of 
social work, psychology, psychiatry, 
pastoral care, and medicine. While it 
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was apparent that every individual 
was different and would not precisely 
fit a pattern, these children did fall 
into rather clear-cut diagnostic groups. 
The individuals in each groups had 
been subjected to generally the same 
kind of interpersonal situation early 
in life, and treatment programs were 
planned largely on the basis of the 
diagnostic types we found. It will be 
useful to consider these groupings in 
the light of the thesis that delinquency 
is a symptom, and that constructive 
treatment or rehabilitation must take 
into consideration the underlying per- 
sonality and character. We will dis- 
cuss these groups along with the re- 
habilitation suggestions applicable to 
each type of delinquent. 


The Sociopathic Delinquent 


This is a common type of delinquent, 
and we begin by reviewing the activi- 
ties and evaluating the personality of 
a boy whom we shall call Bishop. He 
is 17 years old, well built, pleasant, 
and easy going. Intellectually he is 
average, and has performed satisfactor- 
ily in school. He has been involved in 
minor burglaries since the age of 13. 
Some of these were overlooked by the 
police, but they became so numerous 
that he was picked up and put on pro- 
bation. While on probation, he was in- 
volved in a burglary in which a sizable 
amount of valuable goods was stolen. 
As a result, he was committed to the 
training school. Bishop expected this 
would happen, and he did not feel un- 
usually downcast over the course of 
events. Three or four of his peer 
group, with whom he had burglarized, 
were sent to the school with him. 
Others had come before him and some 
after. Thus he was not among 
strangers at the school. 


In the clinical investigation of his 
personality structure, no surface con- 
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flict or anxiety was observed. In one 
interview he said: “For you, stealing 
is wrong; for me it isn’t. Your group 
makes the laws, and I take the con- 
sequences but that’s O.K.” It was also 
noted that his father, who had been 
living away from the home, had also 
been at this school some eighteen years 
earlier, and for much the same offense. 


It superficially appears that to 
Bishop delinquency is a standard way 
of life, built into the very fiber of his 
character by the totality of his exist- 
ence. However, as a number of boys 
like Bishop were studied, one major 
deficit in their personality develop- 
ment stood out. There was no father 
in the home! In practically every case, 
the father was absent from, or had lit- 
tle meaning in the home. In a good 
many instances, he was unknown; the 
boy had never seen him. Because boys 
like Bishop have no father with whom 
to identify and to aid in the control of 
impulses, they turn to the peer group 
as a father substitute. But the peer 
group offers these youngsters no con- 
trol; instead it stimulates aggressive 
impulses. The free and easy actions and 
attitudes of the peer group are inter- 
nalized rather than the standards of a 
more adequately organized and _ inte- 
grated adult. If one looks deeply 
enough, there is seen subtle hostility 
against the absent father, which is re- 
directed toward authority or other con- 
trolling groups. The mother is usually 
close to the boys in this group, and 
they have had good relationships with 
her up until adolescence. As is general- 
ly known, in the adolescent period 
there is little desire to identify with 
the mother, and these boys cast off 
from her rather easily. She often also 
has hostility against the absent father 
or husband and does not object to the 
son’s hostile expression. This type of 
behavior pattern is circular. These 
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hoys grow up to be adults much like 
the men who were their fathers. 

Help for a boy in this group is best 
provided by introducing creative and 
concerned adult male leadership di- 
rectly into the peer group. This is a 
lengthy process and not easily accom- 
plished because of the resistance to 
authority. It has most successfully 
been accomplished by organizations 
such as the Chicago Area Project un- 
der Clifford Shaw. Their workers en- 
ter the group as responsible leaders. 
The success of this project is explain- 
ed by the fact that the workers inti- 
mately understand these boys. This 
project restores the father to the boy, 
yet lets him maintain his integrity as 
part of the group. 


The Neurotic Delinquent 


Our diagnostic studies showed that 
many of the children committed to the 
training school were clearly psycho- 
neurotics. The chief characteristic of 
this group was the highly symbolic 
character of the delinquent symptom. 
For example, many of these children 
stole because they wanted love. They 
made aggressive attacks against a 
stranger because they were angry at 
someone in their own family, or they 
were angry at themselves and took it 
out on another person. As a rule, these 
children felt intensely guilty over their 
actions and often desired punishment. 
Many of them had the more typical 
neurotic symptoms as well. They were 
highly anxious, had compulsions, ex- 
cessive fears, and fantasies. Stealing 
or attacking often occurred despite an 
intense desire to refrain from such ac- 
tions. These children seldom give any 
reasonable explanation for their be- 
havior. 

The following story of a 16-year-old 
boy called Peter is suggestive of the 
delinquents in this group. Peter is from 
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a well-to-do family. His father is a pro- 
fessional man with an above-average 
income. His mother owns a small busi- 
ness from which additional income is 
derived. Peter, for the past two or 
three years, has been involved in nu- 
merous burglaries of homes. He en- 
tered these homes through a bedroom 
window and stole small amounts from 
ladies’ handbags. After burglarizing, 
he would spend the money on enter- 
tainment, feel guilty, and then confess 
his stealing. His father gave him an 
adequate weekly allowance, which he 
built up into a respectable savings ac- 
count. In an interview, Peter said: “I 
don’t want to steal; I try to stop, but 
I can’t. I know it is wrong.” While his 
intellectual capacity was average, he 
failed several subjects in school. Psy- 
chological testing showed confusion 
and conflicts. These tests also showed 
that intense aggressive impulses were 
present in Peter, along with feelings 
of unworthiness and sinfulness. 


In an interview with Peter’s mother, 
she discussed a daughter who was 
born about two years before Peter. 
This daughter had met a_ traumatic 
death as an infant. The mother never 
accepted this death, and blamed her- 
self for what happened. Her account 
about Peter indicated that she was 
going to guarantee with all her powers 
that the same type of disaster would 
not befall him. As a result, she isolated 
her son from her real love and affec- 
tion, fearful that if she got too close 
to him, her destructive impulses would 
destroy him, as she fantasied they had 
destroyed her daughter. Peter was ex- 
tremely passive and conforming until 
about his thirteenth year. At that time, 
he suddenly found himself with uncon- 
trollable impulses to break into homes 
and burglarize them. His passivity 


and conformity could no longer contain 
these impulses. His anxiety increased, 
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and was relieved only as he engaged 
in the compulsive stealing. 

In the rehabilitation program with 
Peter, many concealed aspects of his 
interpersonal relationships came into 
focus. Deep feelings of resentment to- 
ward, as well as strong yearnings for 
affection from, his mother appeared. 
The pattern of his burglaries was seen 
as a compulsive ritual. He entered the 
home, sought the woman’s handbag 
and took from it about ten dollars. This 
he spent on movies and food. We saw 
that he was expressing symbolic anger 
against his mother by taking from these 
purses, along with a desire to help 
himself to affection. Money was highly 
important to mother. In fact, one could 
say that she loved it, and thus Peter 
tried to symbolically get love from that 
which his mother loved. 

The rehabilitation program was de- 
signed to provide Peter with a more 
realistic and genuine relationship of 
love and understanding with a coun- 
selor. In this framework, he was able 
to see the meaning of his actions. As 
the underlying issues were dealt with, 
remarkable changes occurred in Peter. 
The blocking and apathy which had 
characterized him earlier gave way to 
a sense of well being and spontaneity. 
As a result, he became intensely in- 
terested in many new types of activity. 

Neurotic delinquents vary widely in 
the underlying patterns; in fact, no 
two are ever quite alike. All, however, 
show the intense anxiety and confu- 
sion in interpersonal relationships. 
They seldom, if ever, understand the 
meaning of their delinquent symptoms. 


The Defective Character 
Delinquent 


A previously popular and pseudo- 
clinical designation for many delin- 
quents was “psychopathic personality.” 
This label was attached to the large 
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group of aggressive adolescents who 
did not learn by experience or be- 
come “corrected” through reform 
procedures. They were the repeaters 
in the reform schools. Intensive and 
acute attempts to understand this 
group by clinical methods made it clear 
that most of them were either severely 
neurotic or highly immature. Yet after 
these were screened out, a remnant 
difficult to understand and rehabilitate 
remained. Careful and continued stud- 
ies of this group revealed a fairly clear- 
cut pattern of life development and 
personality organization. It was dis- 
covered that many had suffered a trau- 
matic rejection or series of rejections 
very early in life. This rejection pre- 
cipitated intolerable anxiety. As a re- 
action to and defense against this anx- 
iety, aggression broke loose in _tor- 
rents. This aggressive pattern tended 
to become fixed and effectively bottled 
up the anxiety. This group became 
designated as “defective character” be- 
cause of the severe damage that had 
occurred to their character structures 
in the formative period by the rejec- 
tion, anxiety, and fixation of ag- 
gression. 


The story of Vernon is typical of 
this group. He is 16 years old, well 
developed, tall, and with wavy blond 
hair. His outward appearance is highly 
acceptable, and by looking at him, one 
would not take him for what he is. 
When he is encountered in an inter- 
view or relationship, belligerence and 
resentment are immediately observed. 
He talked only about his aggressive 
exploits. Any attempt to explore other 
areas produced extreme  sullenness. 
Vernon recounts how he has stolen 
over fifty automobiles, and estimates 
his burglaries netted him over $5500.- 
00. When asked about the moral im- 
plications of this activity, he replied 
tempestuously that he was not respon- 
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sible. If the auto owners had purchased 
autos that were burglar-proof, he 
would not have stolen them, and if the 
owners had kept their property in a 
safe place, it could not have been 
stolen by him. 


The social history on Vernon re- 
vealed that he was an unwanted child. 
The parents were never married; ac- 
tually the natural father was unknown. 
Shortly after his birth, his mother left 
him with relatives. These relatives 
were exceedingly hostile to the mother, 
and they turned this hostility on 
Vernon. Soon the mother demanded 
Vernon back, and her relatives gladly 
got rid of him. The mother, however, 
quickly tired of him and had him 
placed in an orphanage (probably by 
abandonment). At the orphanage, he 
hecame extremely aggressive and 
taxed the capacity of the workers. He 
was soon beyond their control. Foster 
homes were tried; these could be 
counted by the dozens. His aggression 
was constantly increasing in intensity. 
In school he was bright, but gave the 
teachers endless difficulty. 


Stealing began seriously at the age 
of nine. He picked up anything he 
touched, claimed it was his, and vio- 
lently cursed anyone who challenged 
this action. He became quite clever in 
his stealing and avoided apprehension 
for several years. However, he was 
eventually picked up and committed to 
the training school. The traumatic re- 
jection he experienced and the result- 
ing anxiety are the roots of his dif- 
ficulty. The only way Vernon found 
to handle the anxiety over rejection 
and meaninglessness was to convert it 
into aggression. As aggression, the 
anxiety became manageable and con- 
tained. Furthermore, aggression be- 
longed to him, and he could use it to 
build his feeling of power. It became 
his salvation, because it allayed his 


anxiety. As he grew older, he began to 
conceive of himself as all-powerful and 
all sufficient. He was his own law. He 
was his own God. 

As one would expect from the de- 
scription of the defective character de- 
linquent, rehabilitation is no simple 
task. The major problem with this type 
of an individual is the inability to enter 
into a meaningful interpersonal rela- 
tionship. Any experimentation with, or 
suggestion of, a relationship awakens 
the early unbearable anxiety along with 
the threat of another painful rejection. 
Present day treatment approaches and 
concepts indicate that it is necessary 
to force, seduce, or deceive this kind 
of a person into a relationship. This 
can seldom be achieved apart from an 
institutional setting. In this setting, he 
will need to be led to think he is using 
the helper for his own ends. The helper 
vields to this because he understands 
it as the only way to reach this kind 
of a person. Sometimes in this kind 
of a dominant relationship, the defec- 
tive character will sense a deep-down 
interest in him. He will feel real ac- 
ceptance. Of course, he constantly 
challenges the idea that he is accepted, 
and by aggression tries to disprove it, 
as well as defend himself. But a change 
has occurred once he recognizes ac- 
ceptance. 


The Immature Delinquent 


Many of the delinquents we studied 
are found to be immature or depend- 
ent. Though this group is characterized 
by a stunting of the emotional growth 
process, they are not necessarily phy- 
sically or intellectually retarded. Most 
of their parents are accepting but in- 
adequate. Fathers are uninterested in 
work, and would shift jobs frequently. 
excessive use of alcohol is common. 
Mothers are affectionate but spend 
most of their time reading cheap liter- 
ature, listening to the radio, or watch- 
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ing almost any television show. Their 
housework is neglected. When the 
children engage in creative activity, 
these parents show little interest. 

These children are drifters; they 
follow others as a shadow does its 
master. An aggressive peer leads them 
readily into antisocial activity. Their 
delinquent acts rarely require any de- 
gree of skill or planning, and are usu- 
ally impulsive but not brutal or par- 
ticularly destructive. Truancy from 
school is common, and interest in 
school studies is low. These children 
have few, if any, severe inner conflicts. 
Their histories indicate affectionate 
relations to mother in infancy, but as 
they began to show interest and curi- 
osity in the world about them, the 
mother’s concern for them rapidly de- 
creased. The dependent relationship 
offered the most satisfaction. The par- 
ents had little concern for the usually 
accepted standards and value of the 
community and, as a result, these chil- 
dren do not internalize a useful con- 
science or constructive values. 


Mary, a 16-year-old, belongs to this 
group. She was apprehended for in- 
toxication and association with a group 
of adolescents who had stolen several 
automobiles. About her use of alcohol, 
she said: “I drink because it makes 
me feel good, like I got no cares.” 
About stealing the autos: “I just went 
with the kids. We were just having 
fun. We didn’t wreck the cars.” Mary’s 
parents operated a small farm on which 
they were barely able to make a satis- 
factory living. The welfare department 
often provided the family with funds. 
The father had numerous part-time 
jobs. He frequently became intoxicated 
and was fired, or got tired of the jobs 
and quit. Of her mother, Mary said: 
“Oh, she just sits around and takes 
care of the babies.” There are ten 
children in the family. The older chil- 


dren quit school as soon as they legally 
could do so. Mary failed several times 
in school, but she was by no means 
below average in intellectual endow- 
ment. She liked the institution, except 
when demands were made on her to 
keep herself neat or to perform her 
basic chores. In discussing her goals, 
she stated that all she wanted was 
babies, but that she did not want them 
to grow up. 

The rehabilitation program for this 
type of a child is not nearly as compli- 
cated as in some of the other types. 
To help these children, one has to start 
where the parents left off. Treatment 
begins where these children are. Too 
many demands cannot be made at the 
outset. Praise and encouragement must 
be provided for any kind of minor 
achievement. The growth process will 
be slow, with a strong inclination to re- 
turn to a dependent relationship. Once 
they have formed an attachment to a 
person who is helping them, they often 
make rapid strides in growing up. 
Older children in this category are a 
bit more difficult to help. This is be- 
cause they tend to have consolidated 
the dependent pattern, and a shift away 
from it is too demanding. Growing up 
seems to take just too much energy. 


HERE ARE several other types 
that should be mentioned briefly. 
These are children who have delin- 
quency associated with other problems. 
They are the mentally deficient, the 
organically impaired, and the mentally 
ill or psychotic children. Inasmuch as 
they are not primarily delinquents, 
they will not be elaborated upon. These 
children need highly specialized treat- 
ment as is provided by the schools for 
defectives and the hospitals for the 
mentally ill and the organically im- 
paired. 
A brief statement needs to be made 
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1. HEART DISEASE: HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE 
The latest medical discoveries show that heart 
patients can now live a normal life, and high 
blood pressure can be checked. In his book, You 
and Your Heart, Dr. H. M. Marvin, President of 
American Heart Ass’n. answers all questions 
about shooting pains, dizzy spells, smoking, 
drinking, marital relations, what treatments 
can build your heart back to vibrant health. 
$3.00 
2. LIVING WITH DIABETES 
Apart from the once a day usage of insulin a 
diabetic can now live normally as if he were a 
nondiabetic and partake of a norm | diet, ac- 
cording to the normal living treatment of Dr. 
Edward Tolstoi now recognized vy leading 
clinics $3.00 
3. NEW HOPE FOR ARTHRITIS 
This book, by Dr. . Warbrant, offers treat- 
ments that have enabled hopeless, ‘‘wheelchair 
victims’’ who had tried everything to walk 
again, with facts about ACTH, Cortisone, diet, 
natural therapy. $3.00 


4. REDUCE AND STAY REDUCED 

Because overweight burdens tiie heart and often 
paves the way to arthritis, diabetes, and high 
blood pressure, several specialists asked Dr. 
Norman Jolliffe, director of New York City's 
Bureau of Nutrition to write a book to help their 
patients keep weight down. They knew that a 
book by Dr. Jolliffe would work, and it does. It 
has helped thousands to reduce safely and per- 
manently. It contains 72 diets and 47 pages of 
delicious low calorie recipes. $2.95 


11. FERTILITY IN MARRIAGE 

Hope for the childless. If you are childless, de- 
sire to have babies, and worried that you cannot 
—this book may give you instant help to enable 
you to have your babies. Many couples who 
feared they would be childless have now had 
babies <fter the new Dr. I. C. Rubin treatment. 
described in the book ‘‘Fertility in Marriage,’’ A 
Guide for the Childlass—gives case histories of 
many women formerly unable to conceive who 
had their first baby after using tlis technique. 
One couple who had tried unsuccessfully for 2 
years, conceived only two months after learning 
this new technique. Gives tests to diagnose the 
cause of infertility, treatments for me as well 
as women. Price $3.75 


12. A MARRIAGE MANUAL 

By Drs) Hannah and Abraham Stone Dr 
Abraham Stone is co-founder (with his wife) 
and now Medical Director of the Marriage Con- 
sultation Center of the Community Church, and 
was formerly president of the American Asso- 
ciation of Marriage Counselors. They know the 
problems and questions of marital conflicts and 
maladjustments—-whether sexual, emotional, 
social or psyci ologic:l|—and have been able to 
provide the answeis This authoritative guide- 
book to sex and marriage covers every aspect 
of married life—Fitness For Marriage, The 
Biology of Marriage. Male and Female, Repro- 


“It’s now possible to add 10 more years to the 
average life span, if we made full use of the scientific 
knowledge now available,” says Dr. Thomas Parran, 
former Surgeon-General. Medical science has given 
us the means of prolonging our lives. It is up to us 
to make the best use of up-to-date medical knowledge. 
The following medica] books, selected from the best 
of all America’s finest publishers. contain such 
knowledge. The authors, all eminent authorities, 
have helped thousands who came to them with their - 
health problems. One of these books may very well 


be the means of saving and prolonging your life. 


FERTILITY 
IN MARRIAGE 
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duction, Childbearing and Childbirth, Family 
Planning, The Art of Marriage, Sexual Adjust- 
ments and Maladjustments, Frigidity and Im- 
potence, Fertility, Sterility and Family Plan- 
ning, Happiness in Marriage. 


New, Enlarged, Completely Revised — 32nd 
Edition, over 319000 copies sold. Price $3.95 
7. THE PROSTATE GLAND 

Through early diagnosis of prostate trouble, 
mest men can be quickly relieved. Dr. H. R. 
Keryon, urologist at I.enox Hill Hospital and 
Believue Medical Center, shows you how to de- 
tect early symptoms. when surgery is and is 
not necessary, its effect on impotence and sterili- 
ty, how cases are treated and restored to 
normal. A must for every man past 40. $3.95 


8. UNDERSTAND YOUR ULCER 
Dr. B. B. Crohn, gastro-entorologist at Mt. Sinai 
Hospital, explains the latest miracle treatments 
—medical, surgical and dietary—new way to 
stop pain fast. 61 medically approved recipes. 
9. HOW TO IMPROVE YOUR EYESIGHT 

Thousands are now being helped to better sight 
by the Bates Method—a helpful 5-minute-a-day 
healing method of relaxing the eyes which 
brings better vision. Thousands who wore glasses 
for years now read, watch TV, movies without 
glasses. 


10. GOD’S PSYCHIATRY 

By Charles L. Allen. This is a book of remedies 
—tried and true—for the sick in mind and soul. 
The over-all treatment is identical with that 
which so many psychiatrists recommend—a re- 
turn to faith. Specifically, the ‘‘prescriptions’’ 
come as a result of a careful, meditative, 
prayerful reading of The Twenty-third Psalm, 
The Ten Commandments, The Lord’s Prayer, 
and The Beatitudes. Simple? Yes, as simple as 
a dose of penicillin for the ‘‘flu’’ or an aspirin 
for a headache. Price $2.00 
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about the normal adolescent. The ado- 
lescent era of the normal child is char- 
acterized by aggression and/or impul- 
sivity, and occasional involvement in 
delinquent acts. The normal adolescent 
senses that the acted-out impulses are 
in conflict with his own conscience and 
character, as well as parental stand- 
ards. He will, as a rule, after a brief 
period of experimentation, turn to more 
acceptable activity. His relationship 
with his parents is basically sound. He 
has had meaningful and consistent ex- 
periences of affection and understand- 
ing. In this stormy era, the parents 
have been useful resources in dealing 
with the impulsive dilemmas. A serious 
error is made in institutionalizing such 
a child with the others of the more 
pathological groups. With a minimum 


of understanding and _ constructive 
guidance, he follows more acceptable 
standards. 


This article has sought to demon- 
strate, by the consideration of diagnos- 
tic groupings, that delinquency has 
deep roots. The roots reach into the 
early experiences and relationships as 
well as into the character and personal- 
ity patterns that resulted from these 
experiences. Treatment (or rehabilita- 
tion) must begin with accurate diag- 
nostic understanding of the total per- 
sonality. As the inner core of the per- 
son is understood, and remedial mea- 
sures are applied to the central dis- 
order and not to the symptoms, re- 
habilitation can proceed on a rational 
and understanding basis. 


ON DISCIPLINE 


HE mature parent, the parent who is sensitive to his child’s needs and who 

can communicate with his child, is more likely to be the parent who can 
apply or withhold direction and limitation as needed. It is the immature parent 
who is forever directing and limiting, who cannot let his child think for himself, 
or, at the other extreme, who exercises no control at all over his child —HENry 
Criay LinpcGren, The Art of Human Relations 


PLAYING GOD 


N FEW areas of human nature and conduct is it as necessary as the one in 
which we work for the worker to be completely accepting of the client as 

a person, no matter what his private feelings may be with respect to the prob- 
lem that br’ngs the client to the worker’s notice. Perhaps as good a guide as 
any may be taken from the words of a clergyman with wide experience with 
delinquents. “When you try to play God, it is important that one must be pre- 
pared to assume the supreme attribute of the Godhead, namely, forgiveness.” 
It is always dangerous to play God. Too often those who undertake this regard 
God as a glorified drill sergeant. Pun‘shment is usually a futile gesture; cer- 
tainly those coming to us are almost literally what the common saying calls 
gluttons for punishment.—Georce W. Henry, M. D., in the Annual Report of 


The George W. Henry Foundation 
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The juvenile delinquent is an isolated and lonely 
individual who has been severely rebuffed in 
reaching out for his share of love, respect, and 
understanding. 


What Can the Church Do About 


Juvenile Delinquency? 


ERHAPS there is ro more chal- 

lenging social problem with which 
we are confronted today than that of 
juvenile delinquency. It is distressing 
enough when we think of the tortuous 
lives of the vast numbers of delinquents 
themselves. It is even more distressing 
when we think of the impact of their 
behavior, as youngsters and later as 
adults, upon thousands of others. 

Partly because juvenile delinquency 
is a relatively obvious and dramatic 
manifestation of personality disturbance 
it has succeeded in attracting a con- 
siderable amount of attention. Stimu- 
lated by the media of public informa- 
tion, aroused citizens throughout the 
nation have been demanding that 
“something be done.” 

As might be expected, the solutions 
suggested have not always reflected a 
genuine appreciation of the problem. 
Measures proposed have in a number 
of instances revealed more alarm than 
understanding and have often been di- 
rected more toward suppressing the 
symptom (as in the recently enacted 
New York State law banning the jack- 
knife) than toward eradicating the 
disease. 


This article is based on the work which the 
authors have done in organizing a Delin- 
quency Prevention Program at the St. Luke’s 
Protestant Episcopal Church in New York 
City. Reprinted from “The City Church,” 
May-June, 1954 


ROSS THALHEIMER 


Psychologist, New York City, and 


BENJAMIN I. COLEMAN 


Case Supervisor, New York 
State Training School for Boys. 


Do we know yet the basic causes of 
the disease? Though some points re- 
main obscure, recent research studies 
seem to indicate that juvenile delin- 
quency is a multi-determined phenome- 
non, arising in manv different social 
contexts, but having its primary roots 
in the youngster’s intra-family relation- 
ships. In other words, the most import- 
ant single factor seems to be the 
juvenile’s relations to the members of 
his immediate family (or household). 
If these are fraught with strain and ten- 
sion, if the youngster grows up in an 
atmosphere of emotional insecurity, de- 
linquency is much more likely to be the 
result. 

Thus delinquency tends ‘to occur 
when one of our social institutions, the 
family, functions ineffectively. In that 
event new responsibilities—and new 
opportunities for service — devolve 
upon other institutions in our society, 
upon our schools, our courts, our social 
agencies, our mental health facilities 
and our correctional institutes. But is 
there no role here for the church? We 
feel very strongly that there is, that the 
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church is, indeed, in an advantageous 
position to assume an extremely vital 
role. 

We do not have in mind solely the 
religious ministrations of the church. 
The pertinence of these requires no 
argument or elaboration. We wish to 
indicate here some additional opportuni- 
ties for service. 


HE juvenile delinquent is an isolated 

and lonely individual who has been 
severely rebuffed in reaching out for 
his share of love, respect and under- 
standing. Consequently, he has become 
bitter and rebellious and his delinquent 
acts are, in fact, a manifestation of this 
bitterness and this rebelliousness. If 
such a youngster has felt the church to 
be a place of refuge and support he 
may turn to it for help. Should he do 
so, the church can sustain h'm greatly 
if, in its contacts with him, it will offer 
him something of the love, respect and 
understanding which he did not receive 
from his family. 

The juvenile delinquent has a strong 
need to belong, to feel that he is an ac- 
cepted part of something bigger than 
himself, His gravitation toward a gang 
is an expression of this need, though it 
has other meanings as well. Cannot the 
church enable him to satisfy this need 
in a socially desirable way ? First, it can 
seek to strengthen his feeling of be- 
longing spiritually, of belonging to God. 
And, second, it can undertake to inten- 
sify his sense of belonging socially, of 
belonging to society. In connection with 
the latter, a well-organized youth pro- 
gram may be of immeasurable value. 

Incidentally, in planning such a pro- 
gram for him, one must not overlook his 
particular personality. Thus the youth 
program leader should be accepting, 
strong and fair, a combination of quali- 
ties which the youngster probably did 
not find in his father; and while serv- 
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ing for him as an “ego-ideal,” the leader 
must nevertheless seem to be a “good 
Joe” who has the simple humanity of 
the youngster himself. Though the pro- 
gram should give him a sense of be- 
longing, it should also offer him an op- 
portunity to discharge, in a harmless 
way, his anti-social or negativistic 
drives. Thus the preferred program is 
either some group activity of a competi- 
tive nature or some group activity di- 
rected toward “overcoming” some 
recognizably undesirable condition in 
his environment. Activities of this sort 
may well serve as a satisfactory substi- 
tute for activities in a gang. 

The juvenile delinquent, because he is 
an emotionally disturbed individual, 
may be in need of some form of psycho- 
logical help. Such help is also indicated 
in many instances as a preventative 
measure, that is, to ameliorate the fac- 
tors which, if unchecked, will eventuate 
in delinquency. Does this mean that 
to render aid in this respect, the church 
must undertake to set up a psychiatric 
clinic, as some churches have? The 
writers believe that there has been an 
insufficient realization of the flexibility 
in psychological program that is possible 
and that, along with this, it has been 
falsely assumed that the cost of any such 
program would be prohibitive for most 
churches. 


UT LET US call attention to a 

number of valuable psychological 
services, not provided at the usual psy- 
chiatric clinic, at least some of which 
might readily be established by any 
church in the nation. (These are noted 
here with special reference to their bear- 
ing on juvenile delinquency, but they 
also constitute ways of combatting other 
manifestations of personality disturb- 
ance.) It may be stated that all of these 
services are (or will be) included in the 
program which the writers have set up 
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at St. Luke’s Protestant Episcopal 
Church in New York City. It is evident 
that in connection with the organization, 
administration and operation of such 
services, there are opportunities for 
very broad participation on the part of 
the church membership. 

Parent Education: This type of serv- 
ice involves periodic discussions by 
parents. It is based on the indisputable 
premise that a better understanding of 
parent-child problems can make for 
better parents and better children. It is 
desirable that such discussions be held 
under specially trained leadership, but 
if neither the church nor the communi- 
ty can supply such leadership, the group 
may proceed simply by basing its dis- 
cussions on some of the pamphlets or 
other publications of such recognized 
agencies as the Child Study Association 
of America, 132 East 74th Street, New 
York, N. Y., or the National Council on 
Family Relations, 5757 South Drexel 
Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois. Through 
such discussions the parent of a de- 
linquent may come to see how to cope 
with the delinquency even if he cannot 
cure it and other parents can very much 
strengthen the probability that their 
children will never become delinquents. 
The group may meet in the church 
parish hall or in someone’s home. 

Community Education: This type of 
service is somewhat similar to parent 
education but, being directed to a wider 
audience, its approach is through the 
general meeting rather than through 
group discussions. Its objective, more- 
over, may be a better understanding of 
interpersonal problems generally, not 
just of parent-child problems. The 
meetings may be addressed by persons 
with appropriate training in the field of 
interpersonal relations or may consist 
almost exclusively of the showing of 
mental hygiene films, or the two meth- 
ods may be combined. Discussion from 
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the floor is recommended. Information 
regarding the rental of mental hygiene 
films, which are readily available, may 
be secured from the National Associa- 
tion for Mental Health, 1790 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y. A community 
education service of this sort will not 
cure delinquency but it can be highly 
important in thwarting its development. 


Remedial Instruction: This type of 
service involves assisting youngsters to 
acquire the basic educational skills need- 
ed for satisfactory school adjustment. 
The story of one delinquent after 
another reveals the sequence of poor 
school work (most often associated 
with a reading difficulty) followed by 
truancy and then by delinquency. It 
would seem evident, therefore, that ap- 
propriate help for the youngster at the 
first of these stages may impede his 
reaching the next two. Although such a 
service should be rendered where pos- 
sible by a remedial specialist. in a very 
large number of cases the sympathetic 
and intelligent assistance of the layman 
will prove to be quite adequate. Here, 
certainly, is a simple but very signifi- 
cant way in which the church member- 
ship can participate in the fight against 
Jelinquency. 


Psychological Testing: This type of 
service involves the administration of 
tests designed to evaluate the individ- 
ual’s intelligence, knowledge, interests, 
aptitudes, or basic personality. It can be 
a valuable adjunct in both the treatment 
and prevention of delinquency. If a 
youngster, ¢.g., is making a poor gen- 
eral adjustment, psychological tests may 
be able to locate the difficulty and indi- 
cate the appropriate corrective action. 
This service requires the utilization of 
trained personnel. In the absence of 
other avenues of contact with such indi- 
viduals, there is the possibility that ar- 
rangements can be made with the psy- 


chology department of a local univer- 
sity whereby advanced students will 
provide such service under department 
supervision. 


Psychological Guidance : This type of 
service involves counselling or psycho- 
therapy, on an individual or group basis. 
If rendered skillfully, it can be inval- 
uable for both the cure and prevention 
of delinquency. Though a rather limited 
number of persons are adequately train- 
ed in the techniques of psychological 
guidance, at least in the metropolitan 
areas there are quite apt to be qualified 
psychologists, psychistric social work- 
ers or psychiatrists who, for such mo- 
tives as gaining more professional ex- 
perience or performing a public serv- 
ice, are ready to participate in such a 
service. The writers have direct knowl- 
edge that this is so in New York City. 


Referral Information: This type of 
service involves the providing of infor- 
mation about the psychological (or re- 
lated) resources which a troubled per- 
son might utilize. The data furnished 
may range from the address of a local 
clinic to the name of @ helpful publica- 
tion. Any church can readily set up 
such a service. Much of the information 
needed may be procured either from the 
Mental Health Department of one’s 
state government or from one’s own 
State Association for Mental Health. 
It is surprising how often delinquency 
develops, or is allowed to persist, only 
because the people involved have not 
learned where they can turn for help. A 
referral information service can con- 
tribute appreciably coward remedying 
this. 


In the various ways indicated, then, 
there is a very promising answer to the 
question “What Can the Church Do 
About Juvenile Delinquency ?”’ Shall we 
move ahead—now ¢ 
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When love is not present, fear of punishment is 
not a deterrent. 


Psychopathology and Treatment of 


Delinquent Girls* 


HE LITERATURE on juvenile 
delinquency comprises studies 
made from many angles. In an effort 
to discover the contributory factors the 
neighborhood, attitudes of parents, eco- 
nomic status, school, religion, social op- 
portunities, and all that goes into the 
making of a thorough social history, has 
been studied for large groups. Some 
studies include a survey of the person- 
ality and intelligence of the delinquent, 
and a skilled interviewer can uncover 
in a relatively brief period many facts 
of the child’s environment and his con- 
scious reaction to them but it is only by 
an intensive study of the personality 
that the causative factors can be iso- 
lated, and the reasons why they pro- 
duced certain results in a given individ- 
ual found. This point of view puts the 
emphasis on psychotherapy rather than 
on transplanting the individual into a 
“good” environment. 

The need for thorough preliminary 
study of each delinquent was well ex- 
pressed by Bernard Glueck who sug- 
gested that in relation to the capacity 
for relationship and insight and wish to 
change, one must consider ; 


*This article is an abstract of a study 
published by F. Powdermaker, M.D., H. 
Turner Davis, and G. Touraine, in’ the 
“American Journal of Orthopsychiatry,” 
Vol. VII, No. 1, January 1937. 


FLORENCE 
POWDERMAKER, M.D. 
Associate in Psychiatry, College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons, and former Chief of 
Psychiatric Education, Veterans 
Administration 


1. Relation of specific milieu to 
super-ego formation. 

2. Relation of milieu to sense of per- 
sonal worth. 

3. Relation of compulsion to criminal 
conduct, subjective and environ- 
mental. 

+. Relation of accumulated griev- 
ances and the force of rationali- 
zation in criminal conduct. 

5. Questions of reward and punish- 
ment. 

The delinquent act may also be the 
only means of externalizing a conflict 
which would otherwise result in serious 
emotional difficulties, a consideration 
well brought out by Dr. Ackerly in a 
study of rebellion in relation to delin- 
quency and neurosis in the adolescent. 
In one group eight out of ten rebels 
were seriously neurotic, and of these 
six had schizophrenic episodes. Dr. 
Ackerly states in this connection: 
“Favorable turning points in four of 
these cases with schizophrenic episodes 
were coincident with periods of active 
rebellion and delinquent behavior, re- 
covery not taking place in the two schiz- 
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ophrenics who wefe not delinquent 
and whose rebellion was in general in- 
effective.” He also brings out the re- 
lation of delinquency “to the courting 
and acceptance of external punish- 
ment.” It has been pointed out by many 
writers that means of sublimating the 
normal rebellious spirit of adolescents 
is particularly lacking in our large cities 
and also, that what may be considered a 
normal boyish prank in one community, 
may be considered a matter for juvenile 
court procedure in another. 


WO of us were given the oppor- 

tunity to reorganize a home for de- 
linquent girls on an experimental basis. 
The general plan and ideas were adapta- 
tions in part from those of A. Aichorn. 
Girls from twelve to sixteen years of 
age committed by the Juvenile Court 
for an indeterminate period or remand- 
ed for a definite period for study, were 
accepted, and also a few by private ar- 
rangement. The feeble-minded were 
excluded, as were also those with 
venereal diseases, because of lack of 
facilities for their care. The house ac- 
commodated twelve girls, but supervi- 
sion and psychiatric treatment con- 
tinued after leaving the home as long as 
necessary. A total of 81 girls were in- 
cluded in the study. The home was an 
attractive private house with grounds, 
in a good suburban neighborhood. An 
“open door” policy was adhered to and 
community schools and recreation fa- 
cilities utilized. 


On admission each girl was given a 
thorough physical and psychological 
examination. There was no set routine 
for psychiatric interviews. The ac- 
quaintance of the girl was made and 
treatment started, often at her request. 
A day to day running record was kept 
for each girl by the director and in- 
cluded, besides reports of talks with the 
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individual, objective observations of her 
behavior with the other girls, outside 
friends, relatives, and staff. As scon as 
sufficient data was accumulated, a ten- 
tative diagnostic summary was made by 
the psychiatrist and a treatment plan 
worked out in conference, details of 
which were often changed from time to 
time after further conferences. 


As the study progressed, four types 
of therapeutic problems were differen- 
tiated : 


I. A group of girls whose early envi- 
ronment had been such that training in 
social living according to generally ac- 
cepted standards had been meager or ab- 
sent. There was no outstanding conflict. 
Sharp practices and asocial conduct 
seen at home were taken over as a mat- 
ter of course. To get away with some- 
thing made it all right. The problem 
was largely one of training which we 
tried to supply by life in a well-ordered 
household with an abundance of recrea- 
tion, sympathetic understanding, and 
discussion of difficulties at a conscious 
level. 


II. A group whose problems definite- 
ly involved psychopathology of many 
types: compulsions, obsessions, con- 
version symptoms, depressions, at times 
with suicidal attempts, and bizarre ac- 
tivities characteristic of schizophrenia. 
With these the psychiatrist endeavored 
to uncover the unconscious conflicts and 
their relationship to the difficulties. 


III. Girls who were asocial but not 
obviously neurotic, and with whom 
treatment did not succeed. Later it be- 
came clear that the feature common to 
them was an inability to form a rela- 
tionship with any member of the staff. 
There might seem to be a good contact 
but it invariably proved to be superfi- 
cial and often temporary. There might 
be protestations of interest and a bois- 
terous show of affection, but there was 
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little or no evidence of any real 
attachment. 

In studying their previous history 
this behavior pattern was outstanding. 
Many were markedly extroverted. They 
were readily recognized by the living 
out of wishes without thovght of conse- 
quence or regret, and with no real un- 
derstanding of the “why not.” It is as if 
few social concepts ever took hold. 
They were like tone-deaf peorle who 
hear sounds but cannot differentiate 
them, so that they have no concepts of 
music. These girls heard the words ex- 
pressing social ideas but there seemed 
to be little ability to form a concept of 
their meaning or authority beyond a 
superficial verbalization. There often 
was voluble agreement to any sugges- 
tion or plan, but this had no effect on 
behavior. There was no correlation 
with the IQ which might be average, 
low, or high. Some were sexually 
promiscuous, others seemed to have 
little if any sexual drive. None formed 
permanent sexual attachments to either 
sex. In brief, this group was character- 
ized first, by the seeming absence of 
ability to form enduring emotional at- 
tachments and this continued in treat- 
ment situations, and, second, by the ap- 
parent absence of adequate super-ego 
development. They were differentiated 
from the schizophenic or schizoid type 
by the absence of bizarre behavior, re- 
gression, conflict, or history of any emo- 
tional attachment. 

IV. Girls in whom running away had 
an obsessional character. These were 
transferred as the home had no way of 
keeping them until treatment could ef- 
fect the running away. 


CERTAIN amount of treatment 
with the girls as a group was un- 
dertaken and with considerable success. 
When it was found that discussions on 
sexual or other problems such as dis- 


satisfaction with the staff, were being 
carried on by the girls, or when similar 


problems were making difficulties for a - 


number, the topic was discussed inform- 
ally by the group with the psychiatrist. 
For example, at one time several 
of the girls were going through very 
active homosexual phases and two of 
them were rivals in an attempt to domi- 
nate the household. The problem was 
first discussed individually and then in 
the group. At the start mutual recrimi- 
nations took the place of discussion but 
as the absence of condemnation and the 
presence of objective understanding be- 
came apparent, the girls obtained con- 
siderable insight into their own and each 
other’s behavior. Tension decreased in 
the house, resistances diminished in 
treatment, and svmptoms were relieved. 
Opportunities to express and to gain 
insight into the meaning of aggression 
against the staff resulted in markedly 
improved behavior. 


At no time was behavior discussed 
in terms of moral issues or as “good” 
or “bad.’”’ Unsocial acts were consider- 
ed as due either to an underlying patho- 
logical condition, the cause of which 
should be sought, or to lack of training 
or experience. The assumption was 
made and seemed to be substantiated, 
that except for Group III (above) the 
girls recognized that socially acceptable 
behavior brought in the long run more 
pleasure than unsocial behavior. The 
resistance of the neurotic and the need 
for punishment was treated wherever 
possible by analyzing its unconscious 
basis. Punishments were not meted out. 
When the convenience and comfort of 
the group made it necessary, removal 
from the group was temporarily effected 
by having the girl sleep in the infirmary 
or left out of group activities. Effect 
was allowed to follow cause without in- 
terference wherever possible. The chief 
difficulty in carrying out this program 
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lay, not in the girls, but in finding resi- 
dent assistants who would cooperate 
wholeheartedly in a program that gave 
no place to punishment or moral con- 
demnation. 


HE RECORDS of eighty-one girls 

were studied statistically. A girl 
was considered “successful” if she be- 
came adjusted socially and economically 
in the community within the bounds of 
her limitations, to her own satisfaction 
and that of society. No girl considered 
a success has since been brought to 
court. Further evaluation of success or 
failure was made by a study of the psy- 
chological factors of importance in re- 
lation to her behavior on admission 
and the status of these factors after 
treatment, as well as the type of satis- 
factions that she had been able to find, 
her social rehabilitation, the relation to 
her family, her economic adjust- 
ment. The type of treatment was also 
noted. The girls had been self-directing 
from one to five years when they were 
evaluated. Judgment as to ultimate 
prognosis was based not only on ap- 
parent changes in behavior but also on 
the fact that definite conflicts had been 
resolved which were associated with 
the anxiety, hysteria, stealing, and com- 
pulsive acts involved in the anti-social 
behavior. 

Forty were considered successfully 
adjusted by the above standards. Seven- 
teen of the remainder were in the home 
long enough to have the benefit of 
therapy. The others were transferred 
because they were psychotic or feeble- 
minded, or were chronic, obsessive run- 
aways. Of the failures, none was a sim- 
ple training problem. Of the successes, 
twenty were considered largely as 
training problems and conflicts were 
superficial and easily resolved. Twelve 
had definite neuroses, but the environ- 
mental situation and lack of training 
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were apparently of greater etiological 
importance. Nine were seriously neu- 
rotic. 

The type of difficulties for which 
the girls were committed had no rela- 
tion to the success or failure of treat- 
ment. Forty-nine were committed for 
sexual delinquency, of which twenty- 
three were among those successfully ad- 
justed and twenty-six among the fail- 
ures. Of the failures, twenty-four of the 
twenty-six had had many experiences 
with different men. In the successes, 
fifteen of the twenty-three had had 
many experiences. Only one showed a 
genuine emotional interest which even- 
tually led to marriage. Some type of 
stealing involved forty-four of the girls 
and they were equally divided among 
the successes and failures. Among the 
successful group, six of the twenty-two 
were classified as not serious, i. e., one 
or two instances of stealing cosmetics, 
food, etc. Among those that remained 
unadjusted, three had stolen large sums 
at various times. In nine cases the level 
of the social background was such that 
wanting was tantamount to taking, and 
the problem was one of training. In the 
others the stealing was an expression of 
unconscious conflicts. Revenge against 
a stepmother and defiance of her was 
the motive in five cases. (In one, steal- 
ing was associated with a tic which dis- 
appeared when the conflict associated 
with the stealing was analyzed.) In one 
case hatred of uncles and aunts was 
expressed by occasionally stealing con- 
siderable money from them and flush- 
ing it down the toilet. (No other steal- 
ing.) In another, a series of large thefts 
from a department store over a period 
of ten days was accompanied by a fan- 
tasy in which she was really taking what 
belonged to her. This was worked out 
rather rapidly and the stealing was not 
repeated. One case was obsessional and 
persisted over a long period. The girl 
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was a neglected child of very ignorant 
parents and with her sisters was part 
of a ring controlled by an older woman 
to whom the patient had a strong emo- 
tional tie. Her 10 was 67. Another girl 
with very bad eyesight who was most 
unattractive in appearance, stole a large 
sum from a teacher whom she thought 
unfair, but for the most part stole cos- 
metics, or money to buy them, from 
girls whom she had thought attractive. 

Of the eighty-one girls, thirty-three 
came from broken homes and had lived 
with relatives, in boarding homes or or- 
phanages. In twenty-two cases a parent 
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was dead. Two were illegitimate. In the 
remainder the home had been broken 
up because of desertion, criminal acts, 
or insanity of a parent. 19.8% of the 
girls studied had one psychotic parent. 
Among the girls of simple personality, 
the insanity of the: parent seemed to 
have had little psychological effect. In 
the others, the fear of inheriting it was 
marked. Insanity occurred in the 
parents of nine failures, six successes, 
and two girls still under treatment. 


EN of the girls were known to have 
had mothers who had lovers open- 
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ly. Four of the fathers were known to 
have had extra-marital affairs, and two 
sisters were known to be prostitutes. 
Of the thirteen girls represented by 
these families, eight were committed for 
sexual delinquency and of these, three 
girls made a good adjustment, and five 
were failures. In every case except one 
there was a_ strong emotional re- 
action to the situation and three of the 
girls asked in court to leave home. On 
the other hand, a deep sense of loyalty 
made four of the girls refuse to admit 
the situation. In one case in which 
both parents had lovers openly and 
each used the girl to spy upon the 
other, the result was devastating. The 
girl developed an obsessive urge to mas- 
turbate in numerous perverse ways and 
her confusion in human relations were 
so great that in eighteen months it was 
not possible to obtain a really satisfac- 
tory relation with her, although her be- 
havior became more social. 

While it could be demonstrated from 
the material obtained from the girls, to 
a large extent by free association, that 
the above environmental factors played 
a large part in the delinquency, these 
did not explain why some individuals 
responded to therapy and others did 
not, as the same factors of instability in 
the parents and broken homes were 
present in both our successes and fail- 
ures. The factor of intelligence seems 
negligible ; the mean IQ of the failures 
86, and of the successes 84; the varia- 
tion was 60 to 132. In 19% the IQ was 
100 or over, and these were divided 
equally among the successes and fail- 
ures. All types of behavior were found 
in both groups although there was a 
higher percentage of sexual promiscuity 
over a considerable period and more 
very seriously neurotic and unstable be- 
havior in the failures. 

To throw further light on this prob- 
lem, one of us who had had no contact 
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with the girls classified from the records 
the relation of the girl to each parent 
or parent substitute and siblings and 
their relation to the girl as follows: 1, 
constructive relationship giving security 
and affection with no outstanding re- 
jection ; 2, some element of security and 
affection present from a parent or 
parent substitute. but rejection by one 
or more members of the family ; 3, neu- 
rctic, if the relationships were marked- 
ly ambivalent ; 4, total rejection if there 
had been apparently no tie with any pos- 
itive value. The material for this analy- 
sis was obtained in part from the 
history and interviews with parents, 
but in the main from the treatment 
records of the girls. It was then checked 
by each clinical worker independently. 


Failures Successes 

1. No outstanding rejecticn 

and constructive 

family tie present 0 25 
2. Some constructive tie 

present to parent or sub- 

stitute, and rejection by 

one or more members of 


the family 10 12 
3. Only ambivalent attitude 13 3 
4. No love relation in early 

years 17 0 


OT A single family in the “failure” 
group was cooperative, while in the 
group of “successes” twenty-six of the 
families after working with them were 
of constructive value to their daughters. 
The chances for success in treatment 
were approximately four times as great 
if there had been some element of affec- 
tion and security present, but only one- 
fourth as great if the girl had known 
only a neurotic and ambivalent attitude 
in others and practically negligible if 
she had suffered a complete rejection. 
A somewhat similar situation was 
met with when studying the girls who 
have had only meager and unstable ties 
and nothing else (Group 3). While 
three girls in this group are listed under 
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“successes,” as they get along without 
asocial conduct outside of an institu- 
tion, they were considered the least well 
adjusted. There was no cooperation 
from their families. 


There was considerable evidence that 
it was the subtle rather than the obvious 
factors in the environment that were 
important in the successful adjustments. 
As mentioned above, there were as 
many broken homes in this group as in 
the other, but there had been some 
warm human relationship no matter 
how apparently bad the situation was. 


It was the delinquents who suffered 
most from absence of love that are found 
in Group 4. The longest observation 
made on a girl in this group was on 


case 243 (IQ 83): 


The patient was an illegitimate child who 
had lived in a series of foster homes, none 
of which had served as a family substitute. 
Her behavior had been characterized by 
fantastic lying, stealing, promiscuous sexual 
relations, and exhibitionism. There was often 
a fawning demonstrativeness and much talk 
of devotion to people with whom she had 
formerly lived, and an inability to understand 
that they had refused to keep her because 
of her behavior. Observation for over a 
year-and-a-half seemed to indicate that the 
concept of a logical relation between her 
behavior and the attitude toward her was 
absent, although she could give a_ ready 
verbal assent to the idea. She developed no 
real friendships with either sex. Anger, as 
well as other feelings, were fleeting. 


She was in the home for nineteen 
months, interrupted by short stays in 
three opportunity homes which failed 
because of the continuance of the be- 
havior noted above. There was a degree 
of socialization : the lying was less fan- 
tastic, her ability to do school and 
housework improved, and the childish, 
unrestrained overtures toward boys 
were less apparent, but the change was 
one of degree only and her fundamental 
modes of impulsive behavior remained 
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the same. She was effusively demon- 
strative to the staff but no evidence of 
real emotional feeling could he detected, 
and no relationship developed that could 
be used for therapy. 


T SEEMED evident that no single 

factor or specific group of factors 
can be considered the cause of delin- 
quent behavior. While the various fac- 
tors usually considered important in the 
etiology were present, the delinquency 
seemed not to result from specific en- 
vironmental causes but from the effect 
on a “susceptible” individual of sur- 
roundings that lacked at least one of 
three properties. It might not have pro- 
vided in early childhood the opportunity 
to learn, by example and training in 
intimate family life, the ways of ac- 
ceptable, social living and the discipline 
necessary to achieve them. There might 
have been varying degrees of instability 
and lack of understanding and affection 
in the early years, with the subsequent 
living out of neurotic conflicts in de- 
linquent behavior. Absence of a love 
relation in the earliest years of life 
seemed to result in an inability both to 
form such relationship later and to be- 
come a socially integrated individual. 

It is usually held that a child accepts 
the repression of his instinctual desires 
through a love relationship or through 
fear. When the love relationship was 
not present, it appeared in our experi- 
ence that fear was not effective. Fear 
of punishment involves an understand- 
ing, emotional as well as intellectual, of 
an entity outside of one’s self that will 
respond to certain acts with approval or 
rejection. Such understanding seemed 
lacking or diminished in these individ- 
uals because the emctional reaction of 
another person appeared to have no ef- 
fective meaning for them. Apparently, 
if the child does not acquire a conception 
early in life of loving feelings outside of 
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himself that are related to him, his re- 
actions to others are meager and theirs 
to him seem to carry little weight. Prob- 
ably many of the so-called “moral im- 
beciles” described in early works fall 
into this group as well as some of those 
put into the two catch-all groups, con- 
stitutional psychopathic inferiors and 
psychopathic personalities. Patients in 
this group, if further research confirms 
its existence as a distinct etiological and 
psychological entity, might be desig- 
nated as “emotional defectives,” which 
still begs the question of whether the 
constitution is involved and makes clear 
the absence of psychopathology as im- 
plied in neurosis or psychosis. It is a 
lack of capacity in the emotional sphere 
due apparently not to a disease but to a 
failure in development with which we 
are dealing, and this lack is in the do- 
main of concepts covering the relation 
of one human being to another and to 
the group. 


The high percentage of insanity 
(19.8%) in the parents of our girls 
cannot be glossed over. In addition, 
many parents were seriously neurotic 
but were not included statistically be- 
cause of the lack of opportunity for ade- 
quate diagnostic study. Regardless of 
whether the “susceptibility” to “malad- 
justment” is inherited such parents pro- 
vide an environment for the develop- 
ment of the behavior which we see in 
the delinquent. It is interesting to note 
that success in treatment was not de- 
pendent on, or statistically related to, 
the psychological condition of the 
parent. 


The initial study of a delinquent 
should include an evaluation of his ca- 
pacity to form relationships and the de- 
cision as to type of treatment and place- 
ment should be dependent on this factor 
and the nature and seriousness of the 
psychopathology. 
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Literature on Delinquency 


There is abundant literature on de- 
linquency, and certainly no complete 
review is possible. The following books 
have been helpful to this writer in the 
development of his interest in, and un- 
derstanding of, delinquency. 

In Wayward Youth, (Viking, $3.50 
cloth; Noonday, $1.25 paper) August 
Aichhorn discusses his approach to in- 
stitutionalized aggressive children. 
While he follows and advocates per- 
missive relationships with children un- 
der his care, this is based on well 
thought out psychological principles, 
and theories. This book is highly read- 
able. 

Searchlights on Delinquency, edited 
by K. R. Eissler (Intl. Univ. Press, 
$10.00) is a heavy and meaty volume 
with many distinguished contributors. 
't was produced to commemorate Aich- 
horn’s seventieth birthday. Of special 
interest to the clergy is the chapter by 
Oskar Pfister on “Therapy and 
Ethics.” 

The Roots of Crime, by Franz Alex- 
ander and William Healy (Knopf) is 
now somewhat of a classic. This book 
is based on psychoanalytic investigation 
and treatment of institutionalized of- 
fenders. It has many stimulating inter- 
pretations and suggestions. This book, 
as well as the two previously men- 
tioned, demand some acquaintance 
with psychoanalytic psychology. 

The two books by Fritz Redl and 
David Wineman are must books in this 
field. They are: Controls From Within 
(Free Press, $4.50), and Children 
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Iho Hate (Free Press, $3.50). These 
volumes are important contributions 
to the understanding of aggressive be- 
havior. The authors worked with a 
large number of aggressive children, 
whom they studied as to why controls 
did not develop or why they broke 
down. Redl and Wineman give numer- 
ous helpful suggestions on the treat- 
ment of this type of a child. 

Clifford Shaw and varied associates 
have produced numerous articles and 
books on delinquency. Dr. Shaw’s 
books: The Natural History of a De- 
linquent (Saifer, $4.50), and The Jack 
Roller (Saifer, $4.00), are highly read- 
able case histories of delinquents. Shaw 
pays considerable attention to the in- 
fluence of sub-cultural factors. 

No discussion of literature merits 
leaving out mention of the classic 
works of Eleanor and Sheldon Glueck. 
Among their well known studies are: 
1000 Juvenile Delinquents (Harvard), 
Juvenile Delinquents Grown Up (Har- 
vard, $2.50) and Unraveling Juvenile 
Delinquency (Harvard, $5.00). These 
are statistical studies based on a large 
number of cases; however, individual 
factors are not neglected. 

A fascinating volume, though not 
necessarily accurate in all detail or 
scope, is Albert Deutsch’s, Our Reject- 
ed Children (Little, Brown, $3.50). 
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Deutsch surveys the handling of delin- 
quents in various government institu- 
tions to which these children were 
committed. The picture Deutsch pre- 
sents is shocking. In fact it was so 
shocking that considerable change has 
taken place in institutional treatment 
because of this volume. 

There are several books which deal 
with the over-all aspects of the prob- 
lem. Many of these are written as col- 
lege texts for courses in juvenile de- 
linquency, but they are still well worth 
reading by the pastor who desires to 
become familiar with this field. This 
writer has found Paul Tappan’s Juve- 
nile Delinquency (McGraw-Hill, 
$6.00), and Martin Neumeyer’s Juve- 
nile Delinquency in Modern Society 
(Van Nostrand, $5.00) useful. 

Many journals carry articles on de- 
linquency, but few are devoted exclu- 
sively to this problem. “Federal Pro- 
bation,” which is published by the Ad- 
ministrative office of the United States 
Courts and Department of Justice is 
concerned to a large extent with de- 
linquency. It carries articles by well 
known and qualified authorities. 


Other Significant Books 


Appiction AMONG ADOLESCENTS. 

Sponsored by the Committee on Public 
Health Relations of the N. Y. Academy of 
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Foundation, Blakiston, $4.00. 
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LIAM F., 
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Press, $10.00 
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One of the striking features of the dramatic type 
of religious experience is to be found in the fact 
that it is likely to carry with it a compelling sense 
of mission. 


The Role of the Leader in 
Religious Movements 


STUDY of Holiness sects on 

which I reported fifteen years ago 
indicated that they were spontaneous 
expressions of the religious fervor of 
the common people. They were, I con- 
cluded, attempts on their part to deal 
constructively with the stresses and 
trials which fell with peculiar severity 
upon them during periods of economic 
suffering and social displacement. This 
conclusion needs to be supplemented. 
It must also be recognized that the 
group experience must first be focalized 
in some individual and voiced by h'm 
before it can find expression in the form 
of a social movement. 

This principle is strikingly exempli- 
fied in Blankton, a city included in that 
study, in which the Holiness sects had 
achieved extraordinary strength. Th’s 
development seemed best explained by 
the existence there of a large number of 
economically distressed folk and by the 
presence of a large university which 
accentuated the cultural differences and 
speeded up the process of liberalization 
and secularization among the old-line 


This article is part of a chapter from 
Religion in Crisis and Custom by Anton T. 
Boisen, the current Pastoral Psychology 
Book Club Selection. Copyright and pub- 
lished 1955 by Harper & Brothers, and re- 
printed by permission. 
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churches. But the picture would not be 
complete if we failed to take into ac- 
count the factor of leadership. The in- 
fluence of one man had much to do with 
this development. 

This particular man, Joe Campbell, 
was a native of the town who had got 
off to anything but a good start in life. 
As a boy he was known as a “tough.” 
Although bright enough, he did indif- 
ferent work in school, played truant 
frequently, and ran with an outlaw 
gang. Fairly early in his adolescent 
years he began to drink and his manner 
of life was hardly to the liking of his 
pious parents. After finishing the 
eighth grade in his fourteenth year, he 
quit school. His great desire at this time 
was to be free. He was therefore away 
from home much of the time, stealing 
rides on freight trains and getting in- 
volved in many escapades. He was not 
a bad worker, but his work was inter- 
mittent. He drifted from one job to 
another and from one place to another. 
(This story was obtained from several 
personal interviews with Joe. from the 
president of the University, and from 
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my own early acquaintance with him.) 

At the age of eighteen he had a con- 
version experience of the dramatic tvpe, 
but after a period of three or four 
morths he relapsed into the old ways. 
He went from bad to worse. The drink- 
ing increased and epileptic seizures, 
which had begun in his sixteenth year, 
became more frequent and more severe. 
The doctors gave him no hope. After 
nine very unsatisfactory years he was 
again converted. This time he stayed put 
and with his conversion he was cured of 
his epilepsy. He had promised the Lord 
to give Him all that he had, and for five 
years he struggled with the feeling that 
he ought to preach, as some of his 
friends were urging him to do. Finally 
he made the venture. He took a small 
mission and made a success of it. The 
Methodists took note and offered him a 
Conference appointment. However, it 
came to him that as a boy he had been 
an “awful rotter” and that he ought to 
go back home and show the people there 
what the Lord had done for him. He 
thereupon returned and it was through 
his efforts that the first of the new Holi- 
ness sects in that town was started. 
During his twenty-odd years of service 
in this town he officiated at more than 
eight hundred funerals and received 
more than two thousand persons into 
church membership. Always of an ad- 
venturous and fighting disposition, he 
busied himself with starting new organ- 
izations. He built several churches in 
the city and in the country. Several 
times after getting a new organization 
started, he turned it over to somecne 
else and then started another. 


S A preacher he had no claim to 
distinction, but one felt in him 
something of radiance and _ strength. 
Certainly there was a striking contrast 
with the ugly look and the forbidding 
disposition of his earlier years. The 


chief factors in his influence have been 
the dramatic change in his personal life, 
which has spoken louder than his 
words, the untiring energy with which 
he threw himself into his work. and the 
respect he won from some of the city’s 
leaders, including the University’s be- 
loved president. Most important is the 
fact that he ministered to the working 
people of the city, meeting them on their 
own ground, sharing their experiences, 
using their language. They therefore 
believed in him. Thev accepted him at 
his own self-valuation as an instrument 
of a Power greater than himself. They 
listened to him and believed in him be- 
cause he gave expression to vague long- 
ings of their own and called upon them 
to go in a directicn in which they were 
prepared to go.' 

From the siandpoint of this study it 
is important to note that Joe Campbell 
returned to Blankton at a moment when 
social conditions were ripe for change. 
The Methodists, the Baptists, and the 
Disciples had just built imposing new 
churches and had introduced a more 


formal type of service. The University 


was growing rapidly and was exerting 
an increasing influence upon the 


(:) Joe Campbell thus exempl'fies Weber’s 
concept of “charismatic” leadership. His in- 
fluence was not due to expert training or 
official position, but to the fact that in time 
of economic and psychic stress he spoke in 
the name of the superhuman and many per- 
sons accepted him in that role. 

Weber contrasts this type of leadership 
with the “patriarchal’’ and the “bureaucra- 
tic,” both of which are rooted in the pro- 
visioning of the recurrent and normal needs 
of the work-a-day life. 

For demands which go beyond the every- 
day routing in times of distress and danger 
men turn to the charismatic leader, but 
“charisma” as a creative power recedes in 
face of the demands of routine and the com- 
pulsion of tradition and custom. (Gerth and 
Mills, From Max Weber: Essays in So- 
ciology—New York, Oxford University 
Press, 1946. pp. 245—62.) 
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churches in the town. And the indus- 
tries were expanding rapidly. This 
meant that people frem the surround- 
ing farms and villages were coming in 
large numbers to work in mill and fac- 
tory. These people for some years fared 
reasonably well economically, but they 
were uprooted from their old associa- 
tions, they did not take to the formal 
worship services of the old-line church- 
es, and they were ready to do something 
about it. Their readiness to act was 
greatly increased with the coming of the 
economic depression of the 1930's. 

So it is always in social and religious 
movements. The ground must be pre- 
pared. Men of force, of vision, of single- 
ness of purpose do not always get a fol- 
lowing. Without a readiness on the part 
of the people to hear their particular 
message, they will exert little influence 
upon the course of human affairs. 

What might have happened if Joe 
Campbell had not come back to Blank- 
ton at that time is something about 
which we can only guess. The chances 
are that since conditions. were favorable, 
some such movement would have got 
started anyway, but it might not have 
taken the same direction and it might 
not have gathered so much momentum. 
Thus in a neighboring county, where, 
except for the influence of the Univer- 
sity, the social and economic conditions 
were much the same, there was a similar 
development ; but the sects which took 
the lead were Holiness groups of a 
more sedate varietv and they did not 
gather the same strength. 


T IS NOT to be assumed that Joe 

Campbell brought any new social or 
religious message. It was rather the re- 
verse. His was the old-time religion. 
His religious experience had been in- 
duced under the influence of a Free 
Methodist mission in a Western city. 
It had followed patterns and had been 
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based on beliefs which were accepted 
not only in that mission, but in thou- 
sands of others. It had been in line with 
the orthodox beliefs of evangelical 
Protestantism for several centuries. 
What was distinctive was his profound 
conviction that he had tapped anew the 
sources of spiritual power and had 
found the way of salvation not only 
for himself but for others also. The 
problem with which he had been strug- 
gling at the time of his conversion was 
an intolerable sense of personal failure 
and danger. His message therefore had 
to do with his own role and that of 
others in peril similar to his own. 

The extent to which mystical experi- 
ence brings something new into the 
stream of tradition is a much-debated 
question. The prevailing view among 
students of the psychology of religion 
denies the mystic’s claim to new knowl- 
edge or to original ideas. Professor Coe 
speaks for most of them, when he says 
that the mystic brings his religious be- 
liefs to the mystical experience ; he does 
not derive them from it. And these re- 
ligious convictions he acquires just as 
his non-mystical neighbor does, namely, 
through tradition and instruction grown 
habitual and through reflective analysis. 

My study has led to a different con- 
clusion. Arising as they do out of crisis 
experiences, and characterized by in- 
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tense concentration and strong emotion, 
mystical experiences are most favorable 
to the creative processes. Their most 
pronounced characteristic is the abey- 
ance of the logical faculties in favor of 
the intuitive. In the acute disturbances 
this is carried to the point where the 
patient no longer accepts the culture 
patterns of his particular time and race. 
Instead he gives undue credence to the 
new and strange ideas which come 
thronging in upon him. Even in their 
less extreme forms mystical experiences 
are fertile in new ideas and new insights. 
But it is important to take into account 
the social conditions under which such 
an experience occurs and the problem 
which is uppermost in the mind of the 
subject. It makes a world of difference 
whether the experience is a solitary one 
or whether it occurs under the influence 
of some group which believes in these 
experiences, which seeks by every 
known device to induce them, and which 
accords high honor to any one in whom 
such an experience is successfully in- 
duced. It also makes a world of differ- 
ence whether the problem uppermost 
is that of personal salvation in the face 
of threatening disaster, or whether, as 
in the case of the great Hebrew proph- 
ets, it is the fate of their people or some 
other non-self-regarding theme. In the 
case of Joe Campbell the problem was 
that of personal salvation and the ex- 
perience was induced under group in- 
fluence. What it gave him was thus an 
answer to his own problem. He found a 
new role, a new mission in life. He saw 
himself now as a child of God and an 
heir of the ages. For this reason old 
theological beliefs which before had 
been stale and profitless took on new 
life and meaning because they had be- 
come associated with him and with his 
concept of himself. In his case there- 
fore the mystical experience gave emo- 
tional validation to beliefs which had 


been familiar since childhood but had 
never before become a part of his own 
personality structure. Inasmuch as most 
mystical sects are likewise primarily 
concerned with the problem of personal 
salvation, they also tend to be orthodox 
in their theological viewpoint. 


HIS principle throws no little light 
upon the problem of historical de- 
terminism. It suggests that the limiting 
factors are to be sought far less in the 
ideas which may come to a particular 
individual than in the organized experi- 
ence of himself and of his group. Espe- 
cially in searching experiences of the 
mystical type, the ideas which come may 
be infinite in number and marvelously 
varied. But not all of these ideas are 
accepted. A new idea must first run the 
gauntlet of the individual’s own critical 
judgment, and that judgment—based 
as it is upon the use of language—is se- 
lective, not creative. Its function is to 
determine what shall and what shall not 
be included in the structure of experi- 
ence from the multitude of inchoate 
ideas which present themselves. Even 
though in mystical experience logical 
thought may be in abeyance as com- 
pared with the intuitive, it is still present, 
and before the individual can function 
it must be in control. And_ then, 
after the individual himself has accept- 
ed the new idea, or insight, it must also 
be accepted by others. He and his be- 
liefs must run the gauntlet of the criti- 
cal judgment of his friends and 
neighbors. 

What the individual accepts from 
the ideas which come to him in a period 
of profound emotional stirring will de- 
pend in large measure upon the desires 
and prejudices and needs which exist 
within him. This principle applies also 
to the group. The mere fact that a man 
feels himself called to be a prophet, that 
he has re-organized his life on that 
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basis, and that he has gathered unto 
himself a considerable fol'owing, does 
not guarantee the validitv of his ideas. 
The support of followers, even a few, 
will probably save him from commit- 
ment to a mental hospital, but the mul- 
titudes have been knewn to hear glad’y 
other prophets beside the true ones. 

False prophets are ever with us, and 
false prophets generally begin by de- 
ceiving themselves. Only the pure in 
heart can see God. Only those who are 
free from biasing interests are able to 
form sound judgments and arrive at 
true insights. The message of a partic- 
ular prophet will therefore be directly 
dependent upon his motives and his 
character. If therefore we take into 
account the value of his message, or 
cause, and also the degree of achieve- 
ment, we have the yardstick by which 
his stature as a prophet can best be 
determined. 


Here, for example. is a minister of 
religion who had been unfaithful to his 
wife and who as a result had a mental 
break-down. It was one of those acute 
disturbances which may be regarded as 
problem-solving experiences, and he 
made a good recovery. There was rea- 
son to suspect. however, that in his case 
the solution was not entirely satisfac- 
tory. When, therefore, I visited his 
church some months later, I asked my- 
self what sort of a message he would 
have for his people. His theme that 
morning was “Sabbath Observance.” 
Clearly his deficiency in the weightier 
matters of the law was forcing him to 
become very particular about the tithing 
of mint and anise and cumin. 


R HERE is another man, an ag- 
gressive, domineering, ambitious 
fellow who at the age of forty-five finds 
himself working as a hired man with a 
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wife and two children to support. For a 
man of his make-up and background it 
was an intolerable situation. What was 
he to do? What he actually did was to 
throw himself zealously into the task of 
reforming the New England town in 
which he lived. Unfortunately the self- 
regarding motives and the unsolved 
problems in this man’s life influenced his 
choice of causes. He had the boys ar- 
rested for playing baseball on Sunday ; 
he made regular visits to al! the stores 
in the town in order to make sure that 
printed copies of the tobacco laws were 
properly displayed; he organized anti- 
cigarette and anti-profanity clubs 
among the boys and girls in school; he 
watched the schoolhouse with all the 
zeal of a Daughter of the American 
Revolution to see that the American 
flag was hung out at the proper time 
and in the proper position. On one me- 
morable occasion when the village minis- 
ter gave him a lift in his automobile, 
he swore out a warrant for the arrest 
of this minister because he had driven 
faster than the twenty miles an hour 
which at that time was the speed limit. 
It may be guessed that his efforts at re- 
form did not find much support among 
the people of his community. In fact, 
when designing men in that town wish- 
ed to defeat some worthy measure, they 
had been known to do so by persuading 
this reformer to advocate it. This man 
was of course extreme. but many are 
the cases in which self-regarding mo- 
tives distort the sense of values. And 
certainly they are quickly detected by 
one’s neighbors to the detriment of 
one’s influence. 

In the case of our village reformer 
there was no clear religious motivation. 
Ie did devote much time and energy to 
organizing Sunday schools, but he did 
not ever identify himself with the 
church. He explained that the church 
contained too many hypocrites. It seem- 
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ed clear that his motivation was self- 
centered. He was interested in the Sun- 
day schools because they provided an 
arena for his activities. 

From the standpoint of this study we 
may note that the important religious 
movements have oviginated in the 
searching religious, or “mystical” ex- 
perience of some individual leader, and 
that mystical experiences carry with 
them a compelling sense of mission. 
This does not mean that the origin of 
religion, either in its individual or col- 
lective aspects, is to be found, neces- 
sarily, in experiences which are psycho- 
pathic. The dramatic type of conversion 
experience, as Starbuck points out, is 
to be regarded as a phase of growth. 
And any new insight into the deeper 
meaning of life, any widening of the 
horizon, any deepening of the sense of 
fellowship, is sure to induce feeling of 
the type we call “religious.” However, 
since men seldom think intently until 
they are compelled to do so, the crucial 
experiences are likely to be associated 
with those periods when destiny is 
hanging in the balance and the individ- 
ual feels himself face to face with ulti- 
mate Reality. With the intense feeling 
and narrowed attention which charac- 
terize such crisis periods, there are like. 
ly to be abnormal and_ pathological 
manifestations along with those which 
are creative and constructive. Simce such 
experiences carry with them a strong 
missionary drive, a sympathetic so- 
cial milieu with characteristic beliefs 
and practices is likely to develop. As 
followers assemble, they will thus seek 
to reproduce by artificial means the 
profound emotion and the abnormal 
mental state which may have been inci- 
dental to the new vision or insight. 


ENERALLY speaking, there seem 
to be four types of individuals in 
mystical religious experience: the 
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suddhist mystic, the Hebrew prophet, 
the Holiness devotee, and the acute 
schizophrenic. All four types are alike 
in their conviction that they are in touch 
with the superhuman. They are alike 
also in that their experience was in- 
duced by the narrowing of attention. But 
here the likenesses cease. Among the 
four types the Hebrew prophet was dis- 
tinguished by the fact that in contrast 
with the Buddhist mystic and the Holi- 
ness devotee, his experience of the di- 
vine was not induced artificially, either 
through group suggestion or through 
ascetic practices, but grew out of des- 
perate concern with a genuine problem. 
In contrast to the schizophrenic, who 
also struggles desperately with a genu- 
ine problem, the Hebrew prophet is dis- 
tinguished by the fact that his concern 
was not about his personal salvation, 
but about the fate of his people. The 
Hebrew prophet is furthermore dis- 
tinguished by the fact that there was in 
his case no mere validation of tradition- 
al beliefs, as in the case of Buddhist 
and Holiness devotees, and no uncriti- 
cal break with accepted beliefs and cul- 
ture patterns, as in the case of the 
acute schizophenic, but new insights of 
profound significance and value. 

One of the striking features of the 
dramatic type of religious experience is 
to be found in the fact that it is likely 
to carry with it a compelling sense of 
mission. The man who after a period 
of struggle and darkness suddenly sees 
the light, who feels himself at one with 
a Greater-than-self, and gets some new 
insight into the nature and destiny of 
man, will commonly feel that he has a 
message to impart to others. He is thus 
given a new role in life, that of a 
prophet, and he may become the 
nucleus of a new social formation. 

Whether or not anything new is in- 
troduced into the stream of tradition by 
such a prophet will depend upon the 


problem which has been uppermost in 
his mind. The great Hebrew prophets 
who were absorbed in the fate of their 
people achieved new insights regarding 
the mission of their people and the 
meaning of their sufferings. So also 
the man who is preoccupied with an 
overwhelming sense of personal failure 
is likely to get new insight, but that in- 
sight will have to do chiefly with the 
problem on his mind, that of his own 
role. In case he gets a new concept of 
himself as a redeemed child of God, 
traditional beliefs which before had 
seemed dry and profitless may take on 
new life and meaning because they are 
now associated with his own role. Inas- 
much as most cases of dramatic religious 
experience are rooted in the sense of 
personal failure, most radical mystics 
are orthodox in their religious beliefs. 


The response which the prophet or 
leader receives depends upon the popu- 
lar readiness to receive his particular 
message.. Men of force, of vision, of 
singleness of purpose, do not always get 
a following. Unless the ground has been 
prepared, they will exert little influence 
upon the course of human affairs. Con- 
versely, no matter how favorable the 
conditions may be, the development of 
a religious movement will depend upon 
the coming of some leader or leaders to 
give it form and direction. 


The fact that a man feels himself 
called to be a prophet and gathers unto 
himself a considerable following does 
not guarantee the validity of his mes- 
sage. The ability to win a following will, 
however, save him from commitment to 
a mental hospital and give him and his 
group a chance to demonstrate the 
value of his message. Biasing interests 
are likely to impair judgment and in- 
sight, and the presence of self-regard- 
ing motives are damaging to one’s in- 
fluence as a leader. - 
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the consultation 


A minister asks: 

How does one distinguish 
between those people who 
should be referred by a min- 
ister to a psychiatrist, and 
those who do not require 
psychiatric attention? What 
symptoms reveal that it is 
either advisable or impera- 
tive for a person to consult 
a psychiatrist? 


DR. KARL MENNEINGER, The Menninger 
Foundation; CHAFLAIN CHARLES YV. 
GERKIN, Boys Industrial School, Topeka, 
Kansas and CHAPLAIN ROBERT A. PRES- 
TON, Veterans Administration, Topeka, 
Kansas, reply . . . 

The answer to this question depends 
a good deal upon a number of factors, 
such as the minister’s training, his 
personality, and his role as a minister. 
He should consult with a psychiatrist 
or refer to a psychiatrist when some 
of the following situations arise: 


(1) When the religious problem 
presented by the individual is begin- 
ning to reveal a long-standing under- 
lying personality problem to which 
religious solutions had already proven 
ineffective. 

(2) Sudden deterioration in be- 
havior of a middle-aged person, indi- 
cating organic changes (paresis, arteri- 
osclerosis, involution, etc.). 

(3) Severe guilt feelings without a 
sufficient reality basis. 

(4) Bizarre behavior or ideas (this 
should go without saying, but some 
clergy will allow even obvious trouble 
to go without referral). 


COUNSELING WITH NEUROTICS 


(5) Monotonously repeated stand- 
ardized efforts of a person to adjust 
to all new situations in the same way, 
disregarding the unique demands of 
each. 


(6) Homosexual behavior. 


(7) Marital conflicts in which the 
mutual hostility is irrational. 
In general : 


(1) A rule of thumb: whether to 
refer depends on the persistence of the 


maladjustment, the intensity of feeling . 


expressed, the irrational elements, and 
the degree of deviation from accepted 
modes of behavior. Sometimes only one 
of these factors, sometimes all three, 
must be considered. 


(2) Referral does not mean deser- 
tion. The minister should continue 
pastoral care for the person whom he 
refers, and he should work with the 
members of the family as much as pos- 
sible. 


REV. CARROLL A. WISE, Garrett Biblical 
Institute, Evanston, Illinois, replies . . . 


We shall indicate some of the things 
a minister needs to know and how he 
can learn them. But at the same time 
we must emphasize that this question 
is impossible to answer in a few brief 
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paragraphs; and that its importance 
demands continuing and considerable 
study by all who counsel. 

First, as the question implies, the 
minister must know symptoms and 
their meaning. To elaborate on this 
would be to write a book. Instead, here 
are some books already written: Men- 
ninger, The Human Mind; Hinsie, 
Understandable Pychiatry; Cameron, 
The Psychology of Behavior Disorders. 
But reading a book may leave a minis- 
ter with a sense of loss; can he really 
recognize a person with these symp- 
toms when he sees one? Sometimes it 
is easy, and sometimes even the experts 
disagree. A period of clinical training 
is the best approach to an answer to 
this part of the question. 

Second, the minister must know the 
psychiatric -resource in his community, 
both public and private, and what kind 
of persons they will and will not accept 
for treatment. It is frustrating to tell 
a person that he needs treatment when 
none is available for him. The minister 
should get acquainted with the psy- 
chiatrists in his community and learn 
what kind of persons they want to have 
sent to them. 

Third, there are certain obvious 
things that can be said. The person 
who has undergone a sudden change 
of personality which hampers his per- 
sonal relationships should be referred. 
The person with bizarre religious 
ideas, the person in a severe or even 
mild depression, the individual with 
ideas of grandeur or persecution— 
these should be referred, usuallv to a 
mental hospital. 

Fourth, the pastor should be aware 
of all psvchiatric resources for children 
in his communitv. For the untrained 
pastor, contact with these clinics is 
the best wav to discover the kind of 
child thev prefer to treat and how 
thev wish referrals to be made. 
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Fifth, the manner in which the re- 
ferral is made is important. There are 
many considerations here: whether the 
person should be referred directly, or 
whether the pastor should work 
through the family; what should be 
done before the referral is made in or- 
der to make it effective ; what relation- 
ship should be established before _the 
referral is made; just how it should be 
made. Much understanding is required 
for effective referrals. The minister 
should continually study the referrals 
he does make in order to learn how to 
do it more effectively. 

Sixth, if a person is a member of 
the parish, the minister should main- 
tain pastoral contact with him after the 
referral. He may still be of help to the 
person as a pastor, though he should 
do no counseling without the knowl- 
edge and consent of the psychiatrist. 
He must understand what the psvchia- 
trist is trying to do, and see that his 
contacts do not run counter to those 
of the psychiatrist. At times this pre- 
sents real difficulties, yet cooperation 
should be the rule. The welfare of the 
patient is the major consideration. 


DR. SMILEY BLANTON, Associate Profes- 
sor of Clinical Psychiatry, Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity of Medicine, replies . . . 

There are classifiable groups of peo- 
ple who should be sent on to a psychia- 
trist by a minister. In many cases, both 
the pastor and therapist can work to- 
gether to help such people. There are 
three types: 


(1) Psychopathic 

This type of person is characterized 
by inability to learn from experience ; 
he has almost complete lack of consci- 
ence and accompanying sense of guilt. 
These people are often very charming. 
Nevertheless they lie, they steal, they 


October 


forge, and they are almost impervious 
to any type of treatment. Because of 
their charm and their superficial 
normality, the minister is often led 
astray in the treatment. I remember 
one case of a minister who attempted 
to befriend a psychopathic boy who 
had been caught stealing. He took the 
boy into his own home and treated 
him like a son. About a month later 
the boy decamped with all the money 
in the house, including the silver and 
some watches. Very often these peo- 
ple appeal to the minister as having 
been unloved, mishandled, and _per- 
secuted. 

(2) Psychotic (or, in the vernacular, 
insane ) 

Only twenty percent of the people 
who are “insane” have anything phys- 
iologically wrong with their brains. 
The other eighty percent are “insane” 
because of emotional conflict—perhaps 
on a basis of nervous instability not 
discernible by any tests we now have. 
The first group in this series is: 

The manic depressive. This type is 
characterized by elation, overactivity, 
flight of ideas, inability to keep atten- 
tion on one thing. They usually make 
foolish investments, spend all the 
money their families can get, and buy 
with reckless abandon. This state of 
elation and overactivity can switch 
within a few hours to a state of de- 
pression, in which the person is sad, 
inactive, and_ self-accusatory. Such 
cases are to be watched very carefully, 
because a person with even a slight 
depression may commit suicide. There- 
fore, when the minister interviews a 
person who is really depressed and 
begins to talk about heine sinful. un- 
happv, selfish, etc., no time should he 
lost in consulting a psvchiatrist. 

The schizophrenic or dementia prae- 
cox cases, of which there are two 
types: 
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Paranoid type—in which the person 
feels persecuted. It is sometimes very 
difficult to determine whether the per- 
son is actually being mistreated or 
whether he is misinterpreting things. 
Ministers often make the great mistake 
of assuming, when the paranoid tells 
a sad tale, that he is really being per- 
secuted. Of course, sometimes there 
are elements of mistreatment in such 
cases and often a great deal can be 
done for them by the minister working 
with the psychiatrist. 

Persons with hallucinations and de- 
lusions. These are usually so obvious 
that the minister has no great difficulty 
in recognizing that they are mentally 
sick and need the help of a psychiatrist. 

(3) Cases of neurosis 

These are people who have serious 
emotional conflicts, but are still able 
to keep in touch with reality. 

Hysteria—generally two types. 

The person has some physical symp- 
tom caused directly by emotional con- 
flict; such as paralysis of the hands 
(sometimes due to a sense of guilt over 
masturbation) ; hysterical blindness ; 
deafness. Such cases can often be cured 
by suggestion, but the symptoms 
usually return or “pop out” elsewhere 
unless a person is given more funda- 
mental treatment. 

False accusations—in which the per- 
son often accuses the doctor or min- 
ister of making sexual advances. 

Anxiety neurosis. Such people suffer 
from a great deal of anxiety which 
they usually transfer over onto their 
work, their families, illness, the world 
situation, etc. Although these are real 
situations and really can be the cause 
of anxiety, the amount of anxiety felt 
by these people is out of proportion. 
Such people usually have some uncon- 
scious conflicts which need to be re- 
moved by the psychiatrist before they 
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can have a healthy, normal life. 

Obsessive and compulsive neurosis. 
The obsessive person has some thought 
which recurs again and again and 
again—usually unpleasant. For ex- 
ample, one woman kept thinking 
“damn God.” She had been told that 
she had committed the unforgivable 
sin and was about to commit suicide. 

The compulsive individual is one 
who must carry out repetitious acts, 
such as locking doors over and over 
again, turning off faucets, putting on 
clothing a certain way, saying the same 
prayer in the same position over and 
over. 

These, in general, are the types of 
psychopathic, psychotic, and neurotic 
cases with which the minister may have 
to deal, and which should be referred 
by him to psychiatrists. 
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THE RISE IN JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY 


Reliable studies of population trends 
based on reports to the Children’s 
Bureau in Washington indicate that the 
critical age group of children in the ten- 
to seventeen-age bracket in which the 
vast majority of delinquent youth is 
found, will increase by about 40 per 
cent between 1952 and 1960. It is ap- 
parent that an upward spiraling of de- 
linquency occurrence applied to a rapid- 
lv expanding population will produce 
devastating effects upon our social and 
moral structure, to say nothing of its 
impact upon our national economy. 
That immediate steps should be taken 
to prevent, combat, and control the de- 
linquency of youth seems to be an ob- 
vious conclusion. 


Juvenile delinquency is no longer 
solely a problem of the city slum. Ac- 
cording to Bertram M. Beck, Director 
of the Special Juvenile Delinquency 
Project of the Children’s Bureau, U. S. 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, it is spreading rapidly to rural 
areas and the suburbs. According to his 
latest report, 435,000 youngsters were 
referred to juvenile courts for delin- 
quency in 1952. Last year over 1,000,- 
000 cases were dealt with by the police 
—the highest number in our history. 

Because of this growth both in size, 
as is so startlingly indicated by the 
chart on our cover, as well as in area, 
many churches in both rural and urban 


communities have become concerned 
about this problem and are doing some- 
thing about it: 


THE CHURCH AND JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY 


As a result of efforts of several in- 
terdenominational Church Councils in 
New York City, a number of courts 
dealing with children and families have 
appointed trained representatives of 
these churches to serve on the staff of 
the court to work directly with the 
parents and children involved in 
difficulty. 


What can church people do about the 
problem of juvenile delinquency ? is the 
question which a recent editorial in 
“Presbyterian Life” raises and tries to 
answer : 

“What can church people do about 
this whole matter? It serves no useful 
purpose to tell them to build Christian 
homes, because they are trying to do 
that. Where the Church fails, in my 
opinion, is in not reaching out effec- 
tively into the great areas of human 
need. The roots of juvenile delinquency 
lie outside the Church. If we are to deal 
effectively with this problem we must 
find a way of reaching out beyond the 
church walls. The best way to do this, 
in my Opinion, is to support vigorously 
the social education and action program 
of our Church. It distresses me beyond 
words to see so many ministers and so 
many sessions and even so many pres- 
byteries apparently not taking social 
education and action seriously. This 
means that they are neglecting the most 
potent available method of reaching out 
beyond the Church and striking at the 
roots of crime. We must carry Christ 
into the places where unwholesome and 
cruel conditions are not only denying to 
our precious young people the abund- 
ant life in Christ, but even denying to 
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“An intelligent and effective program 
of social education and action in the 
local church is our finest instrument for 
combatting this evil, including effective 
support to legislation: (a) to provide 
so-called family courts which specialize 
in skilled handling of domestic prob- 
lems, including divorce ; (b) to establish 
juvenile courts in every municipality ; 
(c) to strengthen our public-school sys- 
tem and improve the quality and com- 
pensation of teachers; (d) to prevent 
the mixing of youthful and hardened 
adult prisoners in our penal institu- 
tions; (e) to put an end to the invasion 
of our homes by liquor advertisements 
and injurious crime stories; (f) to 
abolish slums; (g) to make it a mis- 
demeanor for parents to maintain home 
conditions where immorality and neg- 
lect therein contribute in a substantial 
way to delinquency of the children.” 


At the recent meeting of the Military 
Chaplains Association of the United 
States, speakers stressed that economic 
deprivation is not the root or sole cause 
of juvenile delinquency, and religious 
leaders were urged to stress in their 
work the individual and personal ap- 
proach as being more effective than 
group or mass approaches. 


In a recent letter to the “Herald 
Tribune” of New York City, David 
Barry, Executive Director of the New 
York Mission Society writes: 


“Whatever the program (in the 
treatment or prevention of juvenile de- 
linquency) we have never found that 
we could consistently change children’s 
basic orientations unless we set out spe- 
cifically to do so, and to carry on such 
a program we must start from some 
basic and consistent position—in more 
direct language, we must have a religi- 
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“I don't care. 
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ous faith that we want to communicate.” 

Juvenile delinquency, and particular- 
ly the church’s responsibility in dealing 
with it, was the focus of attention at the 
Annual Meeting and Conference of the 
Episcopal Service for Youths, Inc., 
which took place recently at Greenwich, 
Connecticut. At this Conference, the 
Rev. Leland B. Henry, Director of 
Christian Social Relations, stressed the 
failure of most city parishes to minister 
to the people in their immediate vicinity. 
He called on the church in the city to 
adapt itself to a changing population, 
and explained that often this means 
“taking into a church gangs of boys and 
gangs of girls where practically every 
member of the gang is actually, if not 
technically delinquent.” 


A group of students at ‘Union Theo- 
logical Seminary have taken on as a 
special project in their theological train- 
ing an analysis of juvenile delinquency 
in New York City and how it may be 
curbed. In addressing the initiation of 
the project, the Rev. Robert W. Spike 
of the Judson Memorial Baptist Church 
in New York City told how his church 
extended a welcome to some of the 
toughest kids in the Greenwich Village 
area in the city. The youngsters, Mr. 
Spike reported, were so surprised at 
the welcome that they promptly re- 
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named their gang, “The Angels.” “In 
the process,” Mr. Spike continued, “we 
lived through all kinds of violence, but 
we have won a kind of trust from these 
boys.” The selling of narcotics, for ex- 
ample, Mr. Spike reported, which was a 
major problem at the beginnmg, has 
been substantially reduced. 


At the recent meeting of the Ameri- 
can Baptist Convention a report given 
about the ten-year-old protection pro- 
gram of the church stated that “in every 
area where the program has operated, 
juvenile delinquency has gone down 
dramatically.” The report stressed that 
it achieved its success by adapting the 
individual churches and their work to 
the changing needs of the community. 
For example, a church which until re- 
cently served a middle-class, white con- 
gregation, revamped its program entire- 
ly from a Sunday worship ministry to 
a “functional” ministry, with interracial, 
seven-day-a-week activities designed to 
serve the entire community. These in- 
clude teen-age clubs, hobby groups, 
afternoon clubs, nursery and pre-school 
programs, clinics, and _ recreational 
activity. 


The Oklahoma Council of Churches 
and Christian Education has recently 
developed a cooperative program joint- 
ly with the police department sponsor- 
ing and supervising recreational activi- 
ties for youth, counseling by clergymen 
of all adults and young people arrested 
by the police, and briefing of clergymen 
on problems in curbing crime and 
juvenile delinquency. 


The Richmond, Virginia, Ministerial 
Association has recently engaged in a 
study of the problem of juvenile delin- 
quency and as a result has adopted a 
special program for the prevention of 
delinquency. 


The Southeast Colorado Ministerial 
Association has started a “Big Brother”’ 
movement to help juveniles who come 
under the jurisdiction of the juvenile 
court. Church men will volunteer their 
services under the direction of the 
County’s Judge and Juvenile Officer. 


A recent two-day institute on correc- 
tional services, sponsored by the Social 
Service Dept. of the Council of Church- 
es of Buffalo and Erie County, and held 
in Buffalo, included a large number of 
Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish clergy- 
men. The Rev. Thomas B. Richards, 
Superintendent, Men’s Service Center, 
Rochester, New York (author of “The 
Minister and the Bum” and our “Man 
of the Month” in the May, 1955 issue 
of PastoraL PsycHoLocy) addressed 
the conference. The final address of the 
conference given by Judge Clarence H. 
Brisco was on the theme of “The Clergy, 
The Offender, and The Future.” 


At a recent conference of the Episco- 
pal Church Diocese of New York the 
selection of judges for the Children’s 
Courts by political leaders for political 
reasons was scored as a serious handi- 
cap in the development of an effective 
program of the prevention and treat- 
ment of juvenile delinquency in any 
community. “The judge of a court for 
children has to combine human and 
saintly qualities in an unusual degree 
. . . Too often these judgeships have 
been regarded as rewards for past parti- 
san service, and the appointee’s quali- 
fications have been weighed in the 
wrong scale. 


“The forces interested in strengthen- 
ing the Children’s Courts must become 
insistent upon being recognized . . . As 
matters stand, only about half the 
judges in Children’s Court are perform- 
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The New York Board of Rabbis’ In- 
stitute for Pastoral Psychiatry devoted 
its recent session to the problem of 
juvenile delinquency, its causes, and its 
treatment. 


READING AND JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY 

Failure in reading, reported New 
York City’s Deputy Mayor Henry Ep- 
stein, counts more than any other single 
factor for behavior problems, truancy, 
and general school failure. He stressed 
the importance of this in any program 
on juvenile delinquency. 


A NEW FILM 

An excellent new film, “Hard 
Brought Up,” illustrating the role of 
the juvenile court judge in the handling 
of delinquency cases, the work of social 
agencies, the church, and other agencies 
with a juvenile delinquent has been re- 
cently produced and distributed by 
Mental Health Materials Center. Pre- 
view prints are available without obli- 
gation. For further information write 
to Mental Health Materials Center, 
1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


LONG-RANGE GOALS 

Ten long-range ggals for the nation 
in improving its methods of dealing 
with juvenile delinquency, and so to 
strengthen its human resources, were 
outlined by Philip Gordon Green on 
taking office as the director of the new- 
ly created division of juvenile delin- 
quency service in the Children’s Bureau 
of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. 

Green reported the new division will 
seek to help states and communities 
move ahead toward these goals: 

1. At least one police officer with 
special training in working with juve- 
niles in every community of 20,000 or 
more population. Bigger cities will need 
a specialized juvenile division. 


2. Good detention facilities and serv- 
ices, available to every juvenile court in 
the country, so that juvenile delinquents 


will not have to be detained with adult: 


criminals. 

3. Expert physical and psychological 
examination of each youngster in seri- 
ous trouble, before courts decide what 
kind of care and treatment is needed. 

4. All courts staffed with probation 
workers trained in social services for 
children appointed from civil service 
registers. 

5. Juvenile court laws and practices 
that measure up to the standards recom- 
mended jointly by the National Proba- 
tion and Parole Association, the Na- 
tional Council of Juvenile Court Judges, 
and the Children’s Bureau. é 

6. Training schools for juvenile de- 
linquents with complete programs of 
education, health, mental health, recre- 
ation, and follow-up, and with one staff 
member for every 15 youngsters. 

7. Training schools focused on the 
individual youngster, to help him find 
a satisfying, responsible role in the 
community. 

8. All states to have at least one spe- 
cial institution for emotionally disturb- 
ed youngsters, separate and apart from 
adults. 

9, States and communities to have a 
well-established mechanism through 
which public welfare, health, mental 
health, employment, courts, police, 
training schools, and educational agen- 
cies, can plan programs and pool experi- 
ences, with private agencies serving 
children and youth, in the prevention 
and treatment of juvenile delinquency. 

10. Communities and states to make 
regular and comprehensive reports on 
what is happening to juvenile delin- 
quents, so that they and the nation can 
measure progress toward the goal of 
an irreducible number of youngsters 
who get into trouble with the law. 
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ELIGION IN CRIsIS AND 
CUSTOM by Anton T. Boisen 

(Harper—$4.00 ) 

(This book is the current Selection 
of the Pastoral Psychology Book 
Club.) 

In attempting to convey his affirma- 
tive appreciation of the work of Anton 
T. Boisen, the late Harry Stack Sulli- 
van drew upon words used by Boisen 
to describe the founder of the Society 
of Friends, George Fox: “. .. We are 
struck by the power, the courage, the 
depth and tenderness of feeling, the 
clear insight and intelligence... .” 
About the qualities revealed by Anton 
T. Boisen in the present book, I can 
do no better than support Sullivan’s 
judgment. 

There is no brief way of describing 
what this book is about without mak- 
ing it sound impossible to write. Per- 
haps the best description is that given 
by Rockwell C. Smith, who has called 
it “the social psychology of religious 
experience.” It deals with psychology 
and psychiatry, with sociology, and 
with theology. Its breadth is great, yet 
its focus is clear. Sullivan wrote of 
Boisen’s “remarkable capacity for 
digesting and synthesizing data.” 

Boisen’s primary concern is with 
crisis experiences. He holds that crises, 
whether personal or social, compel 
reorganization of person and group. 
They push us back to fundamentals, to 
what he calls the “universal and abid- 


ing,” especially in social relatedness. 
There may of course be failure; the 
attempted reorganization may not suc- 
ceed. Either person or group may quail 
before the crisis. He or it may go to 
pieces or slide back into pattern or 
custom more rigid than before. But 
crisis experiences may also be creative, 
leading to constructive reorganization 
and new purpose in life. In their in- 
terim stages they may be misunder- 
stood. But a true understanding of 
such experiences is essential to a grasp 
of what religion means to the person 
and to the social group. 

In his previous book, The Explora- 
tion of the Inner World, the author 
developed the thesis that there is an 
interrelationship between some forms 
of religious experience and some forms 
of mental disorder. He saw some men- 
tal disorders as reactions to crisis sit- 
uations. These forms, to be sharply 
distinguished from the chronically ma- 
lignant forms in which defeat and fail- 
ure have been accepted, are closely 
akin to the dramatic and eruptive types 
of religious experience. In them reli- 
gious concern is much in evidence and 
the creative forces are exceptionally 
active. So also are the forces that may 
lead to destruction. Boisen attempted 
to determine the conditions under 
which the creative or the destructive 
forces become victorious. 

The present book covers a wider ter- 
ritory. It seeks to show that the same 
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principle (of crisis) applies also to 
religious groups and movements and 
not alone to individual persons. Under 
the stress of such crises as economic 
dislocation or war, men are compelled 
to think and feel together in a new way 
regarding the ultimate realities of life. 
New values are brought to birth, and 
new depths of experience are sensed 
and felt. There may be new insights 
that come as revelations, that carry 
authority, and that must be shared 
with others. The content of the insights 
is often not new, but always the ani- 
mating spirit gives new vitality even 
to old ideas. It is thus that religious 
faith is re-created. 


Sometimes the churches of custom, 
Boisen believes, are able to absorb the 
new insights emerging from crisis ex- 
perience, but at other times a new 
group is formed. In either case the 
new spirit has to be channeled into 
institutional forms, and in this process 
the spirit may be lost, at least in part. 
We have then a church of custom 
which in time is likely to be reabsorbed 
into the main body from which it 
sprang. Within organized religion we 
thus see a recurrent process—a move- 
ment from creative emergence to new 
custom, and somewhere along the line 
another eruption against the crystal- 
lized custom. 


It is Boisen’s contention that this 
process is especially evident in Amer- 
ica, where the absence of an established 
church makes it possible for the crea- 
tive religious forces to run their course 
with a maximum of freedom. It was 
especially apparent in the rise of the 
Holy Roller sects during the depression 
of the 1930’s. In both of its phases, 
it is seen in the strength of the move- 
ment for co-operation among American 
churches, along with the existence of 
scores of small religious denominations 


to an extent unknown elsewhere in the 
world. 

Boisen has also a methodological 
thesis. He believes that rigorous but 
imaginative methods of science should 
be applied to religious phenomena, 
that no holds should be barred in our 
study of religion in persons and in 
groups. He believes that theology 
should be more concerned with study 
of this kind. Far from threatening the 
bases of our faith, he is convinced that 
truth of this order can be far more 
revealing than we have yet recognized. 
He has spent many years working with 
disturbed patients in mental hospitals 
where he has served, and not a little 
time in attending meetings of Holy 
Roller and other eruptive religious 
groups in many parts of the United 
States. In this volume he has attempt- 
ed with remarkable success to bring 
the results of these studies together in- 
to an integrated theory. 

Boisen brings to his task a varied 
equipment. Before entering the min- 
istry he was a teacher of modern lan- 
guages and a forester. Following his 
graduation from Union Theological 
Seminary, where he specialized in the 
psychology of religion under George A. 
Coe, he engaged in rural church work. 
During World War I he was an over- 
seas Y.M.C.A. secretary. On his re- 
turn he served as state supervisor of 
the North Dakota Rural Survey for 
the Interchurch World Movement. 
Then came the climactic experience of 
his own life—an acute mental disturb- 
ance that proved to have for him posi- 
tive religious value. From it he 


emerged, in Sullivan’s words, “with 
certain socially valuable insights and 
a new purpose in life.” 

This new purpose had both practical 
and theoretical dimensions. Boisen be- 
came a founder of the movemerit for 
clinical pastoral training. Modern pas- 
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toral counseling owes much to him. He 
was among the first to believe that the 
study of psychiatry and psychology 
could shed light on theology itself. His 
theoretical interests are brought to- 
gether, in readable summary form, in 
the present book. 

As a study in the psychological un- 
derstanding of religion, this book con- 
tinues and extends the author’s con- 
tribution, so basic that Edmund S. 
Conklin called it “probably the most 
important contribution since the fa- 
mous Varieties of William James.” 
The psychological side of his thesis is 
here put more simply and _ succinctly 
than ever before. 

The genuinely new ground of this 
book is in the sociology of religious 
movements and in the relation of the 
psychology of religion to the sociology 
of religion. This is why Rockwell C. 
Smith’s phrase, “the social psychology 
of religious experience,” is so apt. The 
sociologist, psychologist, and psyc'iia- 
trist will find much that is provocative 
in its pages. The pastor, chaplain, and 
theologian have long since learned that 
beneath every Boisen theory there is a 
hard core of relevance to the most prac- 
tical aspects of their ministry. 

This book is wrought out of the 
“living human documents” to the study 
and help of whom Boisen has dedicated 
his life for forty years. The field that 
drew his interest four decades ago has 
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now expanded in some respects beyond 
what he then dreamed of. Yet any 
thoughtful workers in any aspect of 
this vast area—especially those like 
myself who have had the privilege of 
being his students—continue to recog- 
nize that the years but show how we 
are begining to catch up to the depth 
of Boisen’s original insights. In this 
field, and in this book, he is still the 
master. 
—SeEWAaRD HILTNER 

Associate Professor of 

Pastoral Theology 

Federated Theological Faculty 

University of Chicago 


The above is the Preface to Religion 
in Crisis and Custom. 


NE MILLION DELINQUENTS 
by Benjamin Fine (World Pub- 
lishing Co.—$4.00 ) 


The problem of juvenile delin- 
quency, by no means novel as a con- 
temporary subject matter, is presented 
here in all its stark reality. Benjamin 
Fine, Education Editor of the “New 
York Times,” is well qualified to speak 
with conviction, since, as he states, he 
has talked to 1,500 delinquent children. 
This book is his attempt to bring their 
message to our age, a message that 
comes alive in case studies which set 
forth a vivid picture of the people be- 
hind the statistics. It is a picture of 
misery: physical misery by reason of 
extreme poverty and deprivation; and 
spiritual misery by reason of loneliness 
and rejection. A quotation which he in- 
cludes from Mrs. David M. Levy, 
President of the Citizen’s Committee 
on Children of New York City, sums 
up the burning pathos: “Behind to- 
day’s headlines of crime and juvenile 
delinquency stands a small, sorrowful 
figure—yesterday’s unhappy child who 
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somehow failed to take root in a secure 
home.” 

The burden of the book is the story 
of delinquency told over and over 
again. There are new names, new sit- 
uations, but the basic theme is the 
same. The cases are woven into the 
author’s analysis of the several com- 
munity agencies which he feels must 
deal with the problem either by choice 
or necessity. Thus he treats the public 
schools, the courts, the police depart- 
ments, and the training schools, both 
public and private. It is interesting, 
perhaps significant, that the church is 
mentioned only in passing. Dr. Fine is 
not hostile toward the church; on the 
contrary, he is kindly disposed on 
those occasions when he refers to reli- 
gion. His silence, however, proclaims 
rather loudly that he expects little 
from organized religion in the major 
steps necessary to solve the delinquen- 
cv problem. 

In a sense, it seems that Dr. Fine is 
somewhat overwhelmed by the very 
weight of the evidence which he has 
taken such pains to collect. There is a 
remarkable lack of focus in the book, 
and eventually the keen cutting edge is 


somewhat dulled in telling the story 
over and over again without a more 
definite sense of movement. It is per- 
haps not too startling that the cause of 
juvenile delinquency is variously at- 
tributed to poverty, parental neglect, 
overcrowded living conditions, and the 
like. But there is here no notable at- 
tempt to penetrate to the more basic 
factors which would be helpful in diag- 
nosis. In like manner, the various rem- 
edies which have been suggested or 
tried are familiar enough. But there is 
no clear-cut movement toward general- 
izations and conclusions which would 
he helpful in prognosis. 

In the numerous causes and cures 
that are recounted, one gets the feel- 
ing that the book represents, perhaps 
unconsciously, the contemporary scene 
which it describes, i.e., many groups 
going here and there with much zeal 
and concern, but with all too many 
right hands not knowing what left 
hands are doing. Admitted there is no 
facile solution, it is disappointing to 
find this book falling into the well-worn 
pattern. Thus, the author states that 
the community should utilize various 
erouns, e.o., the schools, the police 
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force, the courts, to solve the problem 
of delinquency. With this all would 
agree. But if one asks the obvious 
question as to who this “community” 
is that is to do the utilizing, there is 
no answer. Perhaps it is this calling 
on the community to bestir itself that 
is most symbolic of the lack of sharp- 
ness that marks much of the book. 
These comments are made with re- 
gret rather than rancor; regret that 
the book may not gain the hearing it 
certainly deserves. Some may be 
deterred or distracted by the length, 
and this will be a great loss of some 
first rate fact-finding. The story told 
here is too great, too relevant, too 


October 


pressing to be obscured. Perhaps it 
will turn out that those who are gen- 
uinely concerned with the problem of 
juvenile delinquency will sift out the 
valuable data that are most certainly 
here, and go on to draw the conclu- 
sions that may yet prevent the emerg- 
ence of 1,000,000 delinquents. 


—WittiaM B. Oc espsy, JR. 
Professor of Pastoral Care 
Union Theological Seminary 
Richmond, Virginia 


ELINQUENT BOYS by Albert 
K. Cohen. (Free Press—$3.50) 

Dr. Cohen, a sociologist, writes in a 
manner almost intelligible to the lay- 
man. I say ‘almost’ because even an 
elementary knowledge of sociology 
would be helpful to the reader as he 
tries to understand “the culture of the 
gang.” Such is the expressed purpose 
of this book. It will be helpful to the 
student, to the social worker, and to 
the clergyman. The author attempts 
to explain why the delinquent boy be- 
haves as he does, and, I believe he 
succeeds. 

All of us are interested in the prob- 
lem of juvenile delinquency. We are 
also impatient with the expert who 
confines himself to an interpretation of 
the problem, either from the psycho- 
logical or sociological point of view, 
without giving us some guidance on 
what we should do about it. We Amer- 
icans are essentially a people of action. 
We want a program, or an institution, 
or a playground—something concrete 
and objective—through which we can 
get to work on the problem of juvenile 
delinquency. Some of our efforts in 
this regard should have taught us that, 
at best, our understanding of the prob- 
lem was impressionistic. 

Our activities in delinquency areas 
have brought us into contact with the 
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“delinquent subculture,” which the 
author so well describes. We observe a 
set of rules, a design for living, foreign 
to our own. We find it difficult to un- 
derstand, and impossible to penetrate. 
We feel that our efforts are fruitless 
hecause we do not “belong,” and we 
turn from what seems to be another 
world. We know that unless we are 
able to penetrate this subculture, un- 
derstand it, learn its rules, we will 
never be able to reach the delinquent. 
It is at this point that the sociologist, 
and the author in particular, can be of 
great help. A moralistic attitude, which 
amounts only to a rejection of a way 
of life foreign to our own, serves only 
to widen the gap which separates us 
from the delinquent boy. 


The author wisely counsels that “the 
family is not the world” ; it is the basic 
unit in society but only one of many 
groups which demand conformity from 
our boys and girls. He also advises 
that we accept the reality of the class 
system in America. We are so much a 
part of it that we fail to recognize its 
existence. The great American middle 
class with its own set of rules, its own 
way of life, is so vast and so dominant 
that other classes are overlooked, par- 
ticularly that of the “working class 
boy.” 

Dr. Cohen has much to offer the 
volunteer as well as the professional, 
struggling with the problem of juvenile 
delinquency. If the volunteer worker 
would read this while spending a few 
hours each week in some settlement 
house—what a valuable tool it would 
be, and what a great contribution it 
would make toward better understand- 
ing! We must have facts rather than 
impressions, and here we must depend 
on the expert and on the research spe- 
cialist. People are at work on these 
problems in various urban centers all 
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over the country. We are in great and 
urgent need of guidance if we are to 
penetrate the “other side of life.” Our 
failures in any field of social service 
usually stem from a tendency to super- 
impose our way of life on others while 
we disregard their needs and their 
loyalties. Knowledge of “the culture of 
the gang” can help us understand the 


language, make us aware of the needs, 


and give us respect for the loyalties 
which characterize the boy who shows 
disregard for us and our rules. 
—Tuomas B. RicHarpDs 
Director, Men’s Service Center 
Rochester, New York 


HANCE TO BELONG by Duane 
Robinson (William Morrow— 
$5.00) 

Chance to Belong is a vivid presenta- 
tion of the Los Angeles Youth Pro- 
ject written in a most interesting style. 
It is an excellent example of the man- 
ner in which a writer can impart his 
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recordings are available either way. 
CHIMES - ORGAN - CHIMES & VIBRAHARP 
All the cherished and world famous sacred 
music appropriate for all occasions, and special 
seasonal religious observances, are now offered 
both on dual-track Morrisontape and on records. 

AMAZINGLY CLEAR REPRODUCTIONS 


Choice Selection. Write for Complete List. 
Merrison Record Laboratories - Batavia 5, Il. 


enthusiasm; by the time the reader 
comes to the conclusion he wishes the 
author might have continued. 

Anyone who is interested in the 
welfare of youth, especially those who 
work with youth groups, will find this 
book very helpful. While it is the story 
of a frontal attack by the major youth- 
serving agencies of Los Anzeles on the 
problem of juvenile delinquency, it can 
be of great value to social workers in 
any city; all of them face similar sit- 
uations. It may be very suggestive also 
to clergymen who are working in city 
missions. 

The book tells how various agencies 
worked together toward a common 
goal and reached “hard to get” youth 
who were wont to reject traditional 
programs of the social work agencies. 
Those who are looking for definite 
directives and techniques will find them 
here. 

The chapter headings are an indica- 
tion of the thorough and interesting 
treatment of the subject: Youth in 
Need; The Youth Project is 
Launched; Team Work at the Top 
Level; Agency Program at Work— 
Vignettes; How Area Coordination 
Worked ; Neighborhood Organization ; 
What Are You Doing About Delin- 
quency?; Self-Analysis and Evalua- 


October 


tion; How Well Has the Project Job 
Been Done?; and The Project Looks 
Ahead. 

Some of the discussions are illus- 
trated with well-chosen charts, maps, 
and pictures. These are a valuable 
aid to the reader and convey the 
thoughts of the author clearly. 

Undoubtedly, this book will be re- 
garded as a valuable contribution in 
its field. It is the result of the author’s 
participation in a pioneering attempt 
and is likely to set a pattern which will 
be followed in other cities. From the 
point of view of enlightening informa- 
tion it will be helpful to pastors also. 
It should be a “must” on the list of 
books for social workers, especially 
those who deal with youth projects and 
programs. 

—Carv J. SCHERZER 
Chaplain 
Protestant Deaconess Hospital 
Evansville, Indiana 


ELPING BOYS IN TROUBLE 
by Melbourne S. Applegate (As- 
sociation Press) 


Melbourne Applegate has written 
this little book out of his twenty-four 
years’ experience in the Big Brother 
Movement. It is designed, written, and 
outlined for laymen by a layman. 

The reader can run through this 
very readable book in an hour or so. 
Some of the interesting topics covered 
are: Becoming Acquainted, Recrea- 
tional Activities, Understanding the 
Boy as an Individual, Making Sugges- 
tions to the Boy and Encouraging 
Him, Mutual Respect and the Enjoy- 
ment of Companionship, School and 
Employment, and the Boy’s Family. 

The deeper insights of those twenty- 
four years come through here and 
there and one feels a consistent phil- 
osophy in all relationships. Respect 
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and encouragement acquire deeper 
meaning. On the whole, however, the 
minister will find the book too sketchy 
to learn much about handling his own 
helping relationships. Some laymen in 
the church may find it stimulating and 
helpful. It might also be a stimulant 
to group discussion. 
—H. WALTER YODER 
Rockford Congregational Church 
Rockford, Michigan 


ORTY-FIVEIN THE FAMILY: 
Lhe Story of a Home for Children, 
by Eva Burmeister (Columbia Uni- 


versity Press—$3.25) 


Living in an institution such as 
Lakeside Center: in Milwaukee, de- 
scribed by the director-author, can be 
an important link in the rehabilitation 
of children of broken relationships, 
particularly if the emphasis is on posi- 
tive and desirable aspects of child care. 
Miss Burmeister wrote in the chapter, 
“Afterthoughts”: “My purpose in us- 
ing those positives which it has been 
possible for us to achieve was to pre- 
sent some phases of the hopeful side of 
child care in institutions. The sad and 
discouraging part of the picture has 
been recorded so often that I wanted 
this to be a cheerful little book.” Her 
account is delightful reading. 

Forty-five in the Family is the kind 
of book the minister, psychiatrist, and 
the social worker in particular, will 
want to read and pass along to others 
who work with children because on 
each page one can gain valuable in- 
sights for working with children. The 
book is well documented with stories 
which illustrate the importance and 
necessity of employing well-trained 
and sympathetic persons on any staff 
engaged in providing the best in child 
care. Social workers will find their 


experience corroborated in the helpful 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


LITERARY AND SERMON HELPS 
Busy pastors promptly assisted with ser- 
mons, addresses, thesis work, to scholarly 
specifications. Ample research facilities and 
extensive experience over twenty-five years. 
Author’s Research Bureau, 137 Cottage 
Street, Jersey City 6, N. J. 


EARN A DEGREE 

through Home-study. Instruction offered by 
ACCREDITED U.S.A. Schools. Variety of 
courses. Usual degrees. Request free circulars 
regarding Ministers Handbooks of printed 
sermons, outlines, etc., and the preparation of 
original sermons, speeches, theses, book-len 
manuscripts. CONTINENTAL WRITERS’ 
& SPEAKERS’ BUREAU, Dept. PD, 
Main Post Office Box 627, Montreal, 
Quebec, Canada. 


PINKING SHEARS 


ONLY $1.95 POSTPAID. Chromium plated, 
precision made. Manufacturer's Christmas 
overstock. Guaranteed $7.95 value or money 
refunded. Order by mail. LINCOLN SURPLUS 
SALES. 1704 W Farwell Ave.. Chicago 26, 


PDI IEPEDEREL LS 


Purchase your tape recorders and tapes from 
a reliable 7-year firm. Reasonable discounts. 
——" from: CERSTIN 215 E. 88th 
N 


chapter entitled, “The Case Worker— 
The Child—The Child’s Family.” The 
need for the type of child care as pic- 
tured in this authoritative source can 
scarcely be passed up by similar insti- 
tutions or agencies which deal with 
children who have been cut adrift from 
much needed family ties. Parents also 
will find Forty-five in the Family to be 
moving and human as well as practical 
and authentic. 


—C. CuHartes BACHMANN 
Director, Chaplaincy Services 
Lutheran Welfare Society of 
Wisconsin 
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MAN OF THE MONTH 
(Continued from page 6) 


the Council for Clinical Training. In 
addition, he is serving as a member of 
the Board of Governors of the Council 
for Clinical Training and is its Western 
Regional representative. Mr. Cedarleaf 
is co-author with Paul Maves of Older 
People and the Church which has be- 
come a classic in the field, in addition 
to other writings, among them “Some 
Obstacles in Pastoral Counseling of 
Older People,” which appeared in our 
issue on The Church and Older Peo- 
ple, September, 1954. 


Mr. Cedarleaf’s contribution to the 
understanding and training of the 
minister in the field of pastoral care, 
as well as his contribution in the field 
of juvenile delinquency, is one of the 
important reasons for the growing 
recognition on the part of secular au- 
thorities in the correctional field of the 
importance of the chaplain as a mem- 
ber of a team together with the social 
worker, psychiatrist, and psychologist 
in working with problems of human 
behavior—for while believing strongly 
in the need for greater psychological 
understanding and training on the part 
of the minister in dealing with human 
problems, Mr. Cedarleaf’s conviction 
has always been that this training is 
not for the purpose of making a social 
worker or a psychiatrist out of the 
minister but will instead enable him to 
carry out his unique function as a min- 
ister whose goal is to help the indivi- 
dual achieve the insight, understand- 


ing, and redemptive power that is in- 
herent in a religious orientation. 

“Tt is my contention,” says Mr. 
Cedarleaf, “that in order to help a de- 
linquent become a mature religious 
personality we often have to engage in 
major plowing and cultivation for a 
long period on the finite level before 
seeds can be planted that will spring 
up into an abundant eternal harvest.” 
This latter goal has never been over- 
looked by Chaplain Cedarleaf in his 
work and in his writings. 


EDITORIAL 
(Continued from page 7) 

and isolated. They struggle to develop 
substitute meanings. These substitute 
meanings have shallow roots and little 
or no undergirding faith. Their strug- 
gles for meaning often lead to the for- 
mation of impregnable defense systems. 
Truly they walk in darkness and are 
in need of great light. 

The pastor who sincerely attempts 
to help delinquents will need to be 
aware of the principles and methods 
of good pastoral care. All too often 
ministers in their attitude and approach 
to delinquents, force the delinquents 
to build their defensive walls so high 
that neither helper nor delinquent can 
scale them. These children need to be 
accepted and understood in spite of the 
fact that they are in a state of sin, as 
is clearly demonstrated by their ac- 
tions. Their pastor, through good pas- 
toral care, will be aware of the inner 
situation, and will move toward these 
children with acceptance and under- 
standing even though they may be fear- 
ful of him and actively despise him. 

We hope that the articles in this 
issue will deepen the understanding 


‘and clarify the approach of the church 


toward these rejected, neglected, and 
confused children. 


—J. Lennart CEDARLEAF 
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every home in your community—then watch for results. Our customers re- 
port 25 to 50 percent increase in attendance. 


F ILL EMPTY PEWS—Place a parish paper regularly and systematically in 


Aw in Pastorat Visitinc—A parish paper will multiply your efforts. It extends 
\ parish pap ply y 
your influence even into those homes where you cannot make personal calls. 


Keep THE SHut-IN InFoRMED—The parish paper brings joy and comfort to the 
sick, the aged, and the shut-in. It is the modern means of effectually, pleasantly 
and profitably reaching everyone in the community. 


MAKE Money For THE CHuRCH—Our prices are so reasonable a few ads or sub- 
scriptions make it possible for any church to make a profit from every issue. Many 
pastors inform us parish paper profits have paid for many items the church could 
obtain in no other way. 


Read What Others Say 


“We have received many wonderful com- 
pliments on Full Gospel Tidings. The last 
issue was beautiful. I thank you for your co- 
operation and service.”—-First Assembly of 
God Church, Kansas Ciiy. Mo. 


copies. Our members appreciate this fine op- 
portunity to improve our church.”—Mr. Glen 
4A. Adams, Dalhart, Texas. 


“IT want to thank you most sincerely for 
the beautiful and prompt job you did on the 

“You did a nice job of printing on the last issue of The First Methodist Church. 
last issue of The Hill Top News. Many Our church is greatly pleased.”—Rev. Geo. 
people have remarked favorably in regard to _V. Herrick, Mattoon, Ill. 
the magazine.”—Rev. Wm. E. Brown, Mon- 
tague, Michigan. “The richness of your printing of our 
parish paper has aided in the renewal of 


“Our magazine is always received with 
great enthusiasm. Our official board voted to 
increase the subscription from 200 to 300 


many delinquent members to active worship 
and fellowship in our church.”—Rev. Her- 
bert C. Hohman, Lancaster, Pa. 


The Parish Paper Manual gives complete 
information regarding local church papers. 
Samples of parish papers produced by this 
company as well as full particulars regard- 


ing our Standardized Service will be mailed 
to your office. 
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For those who want to master life 
instead of being mastered by it! 


MASTERY 


In this book of 364 stirring inspirational readings, Dr. Jones follows 
closely the account in Acts and shows how we can bring the Kingdom into 
our own individual experience—-how we can overcome the frustrations and 
defeats of daily life. 


Jesus Christ lifted the plague of fear from the minds and hearts of men 
—not by slogans or tricks, but by making men and women adequate to face 
anything that happened to them. This spiritual ability to overcome is the 
mastering of life which gives true peace, true confidence, true attainment. 
Here, in inspirational readings, affirmations, and prayers, Dr. Jones offers 
guidance for this mastering—for every day in a year of abundant living. 


The Arlt of 


For page-a-day personal reading, for weekly study in groups, for reading 
and studying from beginning to end—a book that offers biblical, practical help 
in richer, happier living! 


POCKET SIZE 


$1.75 


Other helpful devotional books by Dr. Jones: 


GROWING SPIRITUALLY = $1.50 THE WAY TO POWER AND POISE $1.50 
ABUNDANT LIVING $1.75 
THE WAY $1.50 


HOW TO BE A TRANSFORMED PERSON 


All pocket size 


at all bookstores ABINGDON PRESS 
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